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FOREWORD 



^Vocational education exemplary projects ne«J to be disseniln^ed and utilized in more effective 
and efficient ways. This need was ennphasized in the Vocational ^ucation Amendments.of 1976 * 
(Public Law 94-482) and in the discussions at the conference reported here. Communication linkages 
between exemplary projects and poterftial users should be established. ' They should be formal and 
cfir^ct, and should facilitate the trial use of exemplary project results. , 

The purpose of this conference was to inpreasethe ability. of vocational education leaders to * 
disseminate f^rt D exemplary project results. 'J^Is national conference provided 3 setting for inter- 
action among leaders of Pat:t D exemplary projects at the state and local levels, cooperative education 
r and work experience state consultants, teacher educators, developers of experience-ba^pd career * 
education-; and specialists in innovation dissemination. ,The conference provided for an exchange of 
information through speakers, group discijssants, symposium participants, and exhibitors. The par- 
ticipants from fifty states plus the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico brought a rich mix of dif- 
ferenypoihts of view about ej<emplary projects which resulted in-a^ively discussion of Part D project 
priorities. The participants engaged in the planning of dissemination strategies for use in their home 
settings. ^ • ^ 

We appreciate the assistance of- the ten USOE Regional-Offices as well as t'be state departments 
of vocational education m making the conference possible. We wish to specifically acknowledge the 
assistance received from members 6f the planning committee; Clayton D. Carlson, P^rt D' Project 



Director, W^tert own Independent Schoo| District No. 1, Watehown, South Dakota; jamereash e r,^ 
Supervisor pf Ex^plary Programs, Divis'ion.o/ Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, State \ 
V Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas; Homer E.. Edwards, Director, Vocational Educatiotl 

Programs, Region V, U-S. Office of Education; Paula Hocken, Distributive Education Teacher- \ I 
- ' Coordinator, Trevor G. Browne High School, Phoenix, Arizona; Ronald D. McCage, Director, F?esearcTi\ * 
and Development Section, Department of ^Adult, Vocational and Techniceil Educati6n,Jl1inoist)ffice 
of Education, Springfield, Illinois; Bernard C. Nye, Assistant Director, Distributive Education Services, 
Division^bf Vocational Education, Ohio Department of Educatiorr, Cojumbus, O^Alex Perrodin, 
Associate Dean-tnstruction, College of Education, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia; Peter C. 
Bein, Director, Division of Work-Study Education^ St. Louis Public.^chools, St. Louis, Mi! 



issouri; 



and John A. Wanat, Director, Cooperative Vocational-Technical fducatipn, Ne\j/ Jlersey. State 
Department of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. / ' * 

Ijj addition to the editors pf these conference proceedings, Joan Jones,*Jlime5*V. Bina, and. 
WjlMam L. Hull, we extend appreciation to^^Darrelf L. Parks, Assistartt Director, Division of Vocational 
Edupation, Ohio Department of Education; Daryl E. Nichols, Program' Officer, Voca^ionaLand Tech- 
nical Education, Region^y, U,S: Office of Education;/oyce D. Cook, Part D Prograi^i Coordinator, 
U.§.' Office of Education; Marion R. Craft, Program Officer] Cooperative Education,^Work Experience, 



ana^Work Study Programs, U.S. Office of Education; Lawrence Braaten, Chief, Demonstration Braqch, 
B(|i\E/DRD, U.S. Office of Education: David H.ilampson, Chief/Piviston' of Career Exploration^ 
. . ^cjucation and Work Group, National Institute^f Education, for their assistance in the planning^and 
^ dfJnducting of this national conference. * > ' . ^ * / 



Robert E. Taylor 

^ Executive Director 
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/ ^ • . ' ^INTRODUCTION 

*. * ' ; 

J .... 

. The papers contained in this publicatjdn wer'e presented at the conference on Increasing the 
Impact of InnovativcPralects, conducted at the Sheraton-Fort Worth Hotel, in Fort Worth, Texa§,, 
09 Fjebruary 23-25, 1977. The papers addressed substantive issues of interest to exemplary project 
. direcjtors as well as process concerns. Eugene U; Rorr addressed the need for improvement in pro- 
grams providing vocational experienG^s for students. Dissemination fjrocess information was con-, 
tained in the Ferquerpn* McCdge, and Boldrey papers among others. The dissemination of project * 
results from one school to another was discussed by Duane R. Lund, a member of the National 
Advisory Council on* Vocational Education. A background paper by Joyce.D. Coolcset the stage for 
discussions Smdng conference participanWon the fornrTulation of dissemination strategies. 1-awrence 
Bra^ten reviewed votational education legislation relevant to exemplary programs. Joel H. Magisos 
suggested^ays to obtain broader dissemination of project results, .the role of teacher educators in 
the dissemijiation of"^proJec^t^&sults was addressed by Rutherford Lockette. ' 

The^olDjectives of this conference were (1) to clarify apd describe the Part D exemplVry project 
anticipated results, (2) ta discuss dissemiqatipn strategies for irtjplementing these results, and (3) to 
develop stete and local strategies for'encouraging the*spread p? thtfse results from one site to another. 
These objectives were met in a variety of .ways including the presentation of paper?. Other activities 
included; small group-discussions led by national authorities in selected areas of interesj to conference 
participants, the generation of dissemination strategies by USOE regions, the display/f .project results, 
^nd the development of trainmg materials.' The*outcomes of the conference'are summarized in the 
;f)roject final report * . ' ♦ \ ^ * . ' - 

* The Ce|^r1s Indebted ^to a piimber of persons fpr making this conference a success. Planning 
committee mfembers recommended the conference program. They represented state exemplary project 
'coordinators,' local project director's, vocational teachers, teacher, educators, research coordinating 
unit directors, local directory of vyork study, state directors*of cooperative vocational-technical educa- 
tiqn, and personnel fron[) the region V and national Officfe of Educat'ron. The National Institute of 
Ediication provided discussion leaders for small group 'sessions on experifence-based career education, 
a priority topic for this year's exemplary projects. Other topics includecl in these sessions were: 
.meeting requirements. for achieving sex fair.guidance and career opportunities, examining the legal ^ 
implications^ of non-paid experiential learning, and ysing evaluative information to persuade others 
to try exefhplary project results; Papers \vere not prepared for these $rtiall group discussions. 

This conference represents\Dne'ot a sjeries of projects conducted by The Center fbc Vocational 
"Education In a continuing program to stud^ and Implement change processes to improve vocational 
education..' A conipanion document to this publication^ is the project final report. Increasing the 
Irppact of Federally-Administered Vocational Education Exemplary Projects, published bV The - 
Center for Vocational Education, Leadership Training Series No. 52. ^ ' 7 ' ' . 



EXPERIENtlAL LEARNING: SOME CHANGES FOR THE FUTURE 

Eugene L. Dorr 



What a wonderful opportunity it is to address you, this morning. As a ^oup,- you represent.the 
.change agejit leadership in vocational ecfucation and yeu are directing the programs for innovation 
that help people. As w6 face a number of critical education needs in this country, -yo'ur personal* 
involvement as chqng^ agents can be likened to "risk capifaK' in th'^usiness and industrial sectors » 
of our economy. Your "risk capital" is providing programs for people. The Reverend Jesse Jackson 
states it best: ♦ , ' • • * • 



People need people. People will not merely trUst institutions. Peojile need people ^ . * 
to trust. There is no shortcut to having men and women th hi^h places with integrity, 
and intelligence, and involvement, and compassion. * . " 

People need .more hope than they need help. If people get hope, they cariiielp 
themselves. \i people.have help and don't have hope> tfiey won't even walk 
'through the door. . * " 

; - ' :„ ^ ^ 

So today, this opportunity is to talk with people who can jjrovide-the "hope" Jesse Jackson 
•was talking ^dut. We in education must dare tp be different Not foi^iffere^ce's sake, but different 
so tfjat througlj^eduoation we can provide the structure, the alternatives, and the brainpower to help 
solve some of the real|)j||ough people problems that must be faced. . 

^ • ' \ ' ... 

Here, then, are some observations that your deliberations can address: 

• A concern ibout /oaf/7 employment;, " *^ . . 

- * "^^^ ' . . . • - ' 

• The school-college responsibility in youth unemployment. • 

• A humap'resource policy for.schools and colleges. 

I havet purposely, for this presentation, zeroed in, on the needs of youth (age sixteen to twenty- 
four) and activities that tie in the community With the educatior;* process and product. I acknowledge 
and note that thefe are other age groups and other programs that could be discussed. However^ I feel 
the needs of youth are paramount v . * - , 

• , Let's put the first spotlight on A Concern About Youth Unemployment in This Country. Youth 
.unernployment is one of the most sensitive and explosive issues/facing vs. This is especially true in 
thejarge cities of our land. Key indicators of tj(e failure of society to properly prepare youth to be 
adults are numerous. L6t me list foui 
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• the rising scycide rate among this age group 

• • - 

• the number of youths running away from hoVn'e 
the increase in ju venile prime 



the.hiqh rate of unemployment 



Young persons have the highest^unemploymerit rate of any age group injour population.^ , , 
Senator JacDb Javits of New .York stated on the Senate floor on January 1977, that joblessness ' 
among young people has reached '/cr4srs' proportions'' \j/ith youihs making up half *pf the total 
number of unemptoy^d. Joblessness among'black youths in some city ghettoes is as high as 60 
percent. Total youth unemployment is now 18.&,percent. Even if the econoruy imprpves, however, 
"the teenageynemployrnentrate will rerfiain much higher than the adult rate for the foreseeable 
f uture,. in the absence of specific programs," Jqvjts said. • > ' - * 

The (ess obvious part of this, however, is -the number of young persons who become so dis- s 
coUraged at not finding a job thaf they have withdrawn from actively se&rching for a jo"b. Coup* 
tfiese factors with the millions in middle School an^^ljigh school who need work-related experiences 
to help prepare them for life and work and a^e not getting them.. Consider also that about three 
ani;l ahalf mi 1 1 ion .teenagers are employed full time^but are not attending school. Many in this^ • 
particular group (working but not attending school) have more pr6blems on the job as well as r 
fewer career advancement possibilities than other workers. - • 

A number of groups is currentfy giving special attention to this particular^concern. The National 
Child Labor-Committee, in their 1976 publication, "Rite of Passage: The Crisis*of Youth 's.Jransition 
from School to Work," statoe: J' ' . " ^ ^ ' / '* 

' ' ' ^ ' • *. 

Youth are expected to gssimilate themselves into adult society, but^hey are denied 
"•^asonabJe, sensible, and appropriate means f9r doing so. * " ^ ^ ^ 

Th'e ideology which gives lowest priority to young^^eoplels so deep-seated In the 
culture that even youog^people accept their disadvantaged status. 

Young people need real,.rheaningful work so^that they can acquire the experiences 
that a^e a critj^al component of career development. Ability to take responsibility, 
ability to* worl< with others,'and other components of matu'rity requisite for'^sucty^-^-^ 
rdJes as citizenship and parenthood, as well as employability, are effectively impalied 
through^work experience*. . . an inflexible pattern of "learn first-work later" has 
. been shown to be the least efficient way to impart them.^ A cbordhiated combination 
' of learning and working is a friuch better approach.- \ - • 

The January 20, 1977, issue of Manpower and Vocational Education Weekly carried this news item: 

. * .Jimfny Cartel's transition team. 'has little con^fidence that vocational education can 

do much to help^solve high youth unemployment, the team's educatibn coordinator " ^ • 
said Jan. 13.* ^ ,^ - * ^ 

Sharlene Hirsch^old tf\a National Advisory Council on Vocational Education the.jransiv 
tipn team had a "fairamoiint of skepticism that vocational educationxould be entrusted. • 
wcith solving you^h une/nployment." The education group generally felt that Voc Ed - 
Schools ar^ crowded with applicants.and.thus use tough admission standards which dis- 
courage minorities and potential dropi^ots from enrolling, Hirsch.said. ^ \ ^ • * 



. • In addition, Hirsch said she has gotten some "funny inklings" from the Office of 

Management and Budget^hatquestipns^will be asked about. howVocatiohal. educators 
can be spending ,$4 billion oh job training programs, while Carter and others say ' ^ 

.another $2 biHion is necessary to put young people to work. With tKfe lack pf support- • 
for Voc.Edamong Carter insiders, Hirsch said most efforts to combat youth uhemploy- ' . ^ 
^ ment will be funneled through the comprehensive employment ahd training act. " 
i . . ' . • 

A third prestigious group also looked at, discussed, and gaye input on this age group. The 
Houston Seminar in Q§cember, 1976; of the National Governors' Conferences addressed "The 
Employment Problems of Youth." This was acriticaUopic for discussion and action. * Both shprt- 
term policy' issues and Jong-terrm policy issues were debated, the following topics were included: 

• effect of minimum wSge laws , ^ ' , • , 

• how youths find* jobs ' .% 

. f the pxtent of rising entry-level requirements i ^ 

i- ^ ' - ■ • . J .' 

• the kinds of guidance and cot^nseling youth receive an.d need ' * 

i ' , " - . *^ , ^ 

* • th^ benefits of work in our society • - ^ 

* . " • i ^ * 'jS^^' * V ' ' y 

^^^^^^ three prestigioiis; action^oriented, and influential groups. addressing high school and 
. coHge age persons' neec^. Are we as educators and change'agents concerned? ' Have we designed a 
^strategy or strategies in the schools and college^ vyhich will do so mething constcu ctive to give*the 
t6 to 24-year-plds hope so that they Can help themselves?o ' * ^ 



Wy f irgt point i^: ^re we concerned about y^th unemployment? * ^ * 

" I' . ' h . , " * ' v.. ^■ 

; ^ ) Now jet's turn the se^nd spotlight (5n: The School-Coll^^ Ttesponslbflity in Youth 
Uhernployment What f^e the spHools and cqlleges dcJhe toaddress these needs? On, what haven't 
we^done which has contribute to the pjoblem? . \ * 

; Alvin Tpffler wrote: "MHIio;^s passj through the. educational systgm without once having been 
forced to search out the contradictions in their own value systems, to probe their own life goals 
.deeply; or even to discuss^Jhese m9tter§ dandidly with adults and peers/' 

* We, as educator, know that cafeerjedu cation as a cohcept is making inroads on hflping Students 
relate academic subject matter to the wbrld around them.* Career education is also helping the stu- 
dents better u^nderstand the workjclusters, job faniilies, arid the work alternatives that are available. 
Career education is^helping a higher percentage cTf young people to know themselves and to make 
better gareer and work decisibns.f " . * * " • - 

* . , ^ ^. ^ ^ 

, ^ Certainly we-knovi/-that yocjbtionat education has se'rved many youths thrdugf\a variety of . 
programs in bHdging the schooMmpfoyment gap. ^Apparently we fieed to do much .more in voce- 
tfonal education and serve manyl-many more^people. ^Some are saying vocational education should " 
j^vide a brba^ liberating educatrdrnthat prepares ori^for many.- forms of participation in the 
future world of work. ' • * . 

, Wemusthelp our young develop what B.. Freernan Butts hasdubbed a spirit of community:' a 
blend pf sociarcohesion, purposp, and moral commitment>that draws people togefhei;> builds their - 
^sense of ideYitity,'^and creates mutual loyalty. * . . , % 



While education has been addressing the^roblem, many people in leacJershipCdon't think we \ 
have madjs sufficient impact. Deputy Assistant Ben Burdetsky of this Department pf Labot stated the 
following Id the magazirte Wbrklife, November, 1976: "Many students find'What ^hey studied in 
school is unrelated to available jobs; that the skills they learned are not needed where they thought 
they would be. Some discover their training is n^t geared^tanew processes, materials, or technological 
developments, .especially when the^ttajniog is coriflned to the classroom." He continues '/. . . few 
stydentsare exposed tp occupational or labor market Jnfqrnnation, and m^y counselors and teachers 
suffer from the same lack of knowledge.^ ^ ^ ^ 

William J. Spring, Director, Boston Universnty^Regional Institute on Employment Pcflicy,(in his ' 
paper. Youth {Jpernployment,^ Bridge Jobs and National Pb/icy), noted the following; "In'the 
prpgressiye era, the idea was to get young people out of destructive, explpitative industrial atmosphere 
into therapeutiq|9chC3tolrooms.^ And how, ironicaily, it's an effort to get youngpeople out of . 
demoRalizing, urxg^listic schools into the reaJ-life, learn-by-domg atmosphere of industry and . 
commence.'* ' . . * * . ' • ' r? 

R^ev. Jesse Jacksqh had a message on produCtivit-i^ in this country. Think withjue hbw his 
A77e55aff^nnay'bes^ingsomething tousasedocatorsof this 'land. ' * . i^ 



Productivity rs low in this country because the will power, whjch has been messed up 
, by the pill power, is in bfg trouble. We must tell our ydung, tell our business people, 

thgt the laws of convenience lead to collapse. The laws of sacrifice lead to greatness. / 
.*The laws of convenience lead to collapse. In our culture, the laws of convenience have 
become all too standard.' And anything achieved conveniently is too common to ap- 
preciate. • • - ' * 

You will npt become an olyiripic star practicing conveniently. Yo\j w)ll not become 
a grea't singer, great dancer, greai athlete, great anything worth being great about, con-, 
venientlvc. The Jaws of convenieppe lead to collapse, arid that does notjnean that you * 
wili supplant that with the^aws of oppression. ^ • . . 

* The fact of the matter is) the laws of sacrifice tend^to nnake peopie bear burdens and' 
use muscles they otherwise didn't know they- had. ' 

*'•*■*.. ^ * ' 

We must move from undisciplined appetites, underdeveloped minds, dnd unethical 
, cortduct and-begin to use the power we've already got in our^selves to bring abogt 
^^quity and paj-ity.. ' . » ^ * " 

If you Jeave the people tgnor^nt, they will rfiake bad workers and bring down ' ' 
^ productivity. If youHeave them unemploye^d, they can't buy your product. If" 
you tease their appetites, they wilf stea<^. So if you don't^teach people how to 
run stores, they fvill teach" themselves how to ruin^stores. • . * ' 



ERIC 



It becomes a matter**6f basics. And' it's ryot limited to race. Our culture is 
trapped by the gqavitatiorVal p'uH of mediocrity and averageness. We glorify that 
which is average and punish that which fs excellent and Intimidate* people vyho 
jgursue excellence-iindefdeveloped minds, people who do not realize their full 
pot^tial, and pursue the route of inconvenience and shortcuts/ undisciplined 



appetrtes. 
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While education has accocnplished much^ the problem cdntinues toincrease. Education in the 
nmediate future mustxld something dift^rent. . Education must do something with a wholfsale . 
ttort-which addresses the. needs of thelyound.and work. i . ^ j 

\\ • • ' • ■ • ' , : • ^ ' ■ • ' - • i ■ 

What does all this mean to ua gathered here today? if we are th^ change agents in education, ^ 
artcK I believe you are, something can and vyill b^ started! 

Iket's put our third spotlight on an idea that may provide "hope; A Major Human Resource 
Poll 

A A ^'^^^^^ Schools and Colleges, ^ ^ . " • j 

^.ychools.and colleges need- to develop a hutVian resoyrcq policy foV tHeih institutions. Certainty . 
education needs to address head-on, thfe' problemiof youth *unemplpyment, ^duc^ion, and work. 
The fwlVoV roles education plays in.this natfbnal issue must be examined so that solutions^isanie 
creat 



icatorfmust lookwitlj nevv enet-gy and feelingstd the communities and peoples tKe^ 
serve fiVtnput artd answers to these concerns and problems. ' T 



The attention,, interlgst, and concern foV a human resource policy mUst io'me from the district 
^ jDuard. individually, board members must sense the need, the urgency^ and the imfsortance of such ^ 
apolicy.|\ ^' P - \ . • , - ' \ ' , 

>\s equcatocs, and especially as. change agents and innovators, wfe have tn'ed nfew programs. , ^ 
Many timM in fact probably most>times, the individual b.oard members didn't fjuU^yjjnderstanb the ^ 
Tieed, put^jps^, gpal^ or strategies-involved. Too many f imes, \^hen'the project money dissolved 
the project|qied*alsol . . y ' ; 

Suppose t)^e district board gets persdnally involved in shaping a human :5gsc^Vce policy. Thfe 
policy Wodia Address those problems affecting youth unemployment^and allied areas. The community 
woujd fee tlirB larena for input. Tjhe community as a vvhole coufd get involved in framing a community 
hum^n resdurce policy. Alt segmer^ts could dialogue: parents, students, the work community (busi- 
ness," industry [ tebor,*agriculture, etc.), government, and yes, educators. 

' '111 , - / ^-^ 

Public Jj-^rings could be |ield. , Positiorr papers could be develop*ed and presented. The local 
boar4 would, able to judge |th^ scope, depth, and breadth of the concern^for youth unemployment 
and ectucatiol 1^1 needs in theif community. . ' - ' ' ' . , 



A humah resbjJrce.poWy vvould n^d to address numerous strategies: 

• the r!c le of work in education ' . . ^ ' 

• the Ccireer development theory ^ . ' ' ^ 

! I , / . ' . , » 

• labor rnarket skills* \ , ^' 

• vocalic pal skills dpveJopmeat— as a delivery system 
on of resources ' . ' . ' * 

ation'of community resources • ^ ^ 



jobiav9ilability 
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YoU can build on these strategies 1n your loc§l arena. Allow me to quickly skim^a few ideas/ 
that mightbe addressed under each one.. Each strategy, plus others mulX be discussed, analyzed, 
afid thought out, and resolutions must.be developed for policy implementation. 



Strategy No. 1: The Role of Work in Education \ ' 

" * - .. ♦ * • . • 

Ken Hoyt defines work as: Conscious effort aimed at producing benefits for oneself 
,and/or :f or oneself and tithers. As such, it is unimportant whether such effort is paid . 
^ ' ortinpaid in nature. What is important is thattt represents the basic needs ofall ' . 

human ^eings to achieve— to accorhplish-to do something productive *that allows the 
individual to discover both who h^/she is and why he/she is. *With this definition, 
^ work is properly viewejl as a human right— not as a societal obligation. . *, 

Through community discussion the dialogue could be generated between those saying worl^,r 
should be paid versus tbpse saying non^pay work is also.gogd. The key is that thfxommufiity * 
provide input. The board niustthen hear the issue and come to a policy. decision. 

Strategy No., 2: The CareehDevelopment Theory ' , 

What do>we believe about this the^ory within a community? Are we attemptin^to make 
seventeenYear-olds behave like t*wenty-fiv&-year-olds) ' * . ^ , 

Ostermanls sample (related only to nobles) indicates that males fifteen to seventeen years of 
• age are not yet seriously interested in^'^^iareer jobs. .They are-interested in fTloney^sufficient for 
them to play^a role among their peers, \ * t . , 

Ostermarr's sample shows an almost'ynivei;sal pattern that young men under eighteen take 
secondary labor market jobs-f irst^as part\time work while they are in schooj, and then, for a year 
or more after theyleave, t)n a full-time baste, but often With much shiftr.rfg bf jobs. An effort to 
instiJI in such young males the attitudes tovijard steadiness and qareer concerns almost universally 
found in twentyzfive-year-olds is-unlik^y to '^e met with much success.. - . * ' • 

^Osteffnan's next stage, eighteen td tfie e^rly twenties, is the Bxploratory stage. Here^v^un^ 
people begin attempting, seriously, to find'a cdreQr,.a place ih th^ world. After a period /Df^xplora 
tion, oftfen Spent working in a number of smalT^hops, these young^en are ready to settle down;" . 
Willard Wirjz, former Secretary of Labor, notes\ "Too mljch emphasis is being pyt at.the'high^ ^ 
schopi level on designing curriculums to train yoUtHfor tHerr first jobs rather than teaching them 
to cope with the working world." * ^\ . ^ ' ^ , . * , 

Wha| implication does this have for a human r^esource policy?' How does it relate to the work 
community and education? * i • ' ' . . 



Don'f we need to have comrriunity diseussitin anlTinvolvement on this strategy? 



Strategy No. 3: Labor Market Skills * - " 

Much discussion needs to take filace on this strategy:- 



• How^do we equip students with good^work habits iaschpol activities and studies Jhat carry 



over to on-the-job work? % 



. . • How do we create an educational eoyironmept that helps students* establish work values? 

• Through what process do we equip youth with decision making skills in personal and voca- • ; 
r tional areas' of their life? * • • '.^ ' ' ^ . 

. . • How do we reWive, individualize, and Internalize dccupatjonal infornfetion, people-power • • 
ne^ds|)f today)^aod^tf:^nds for the future coupled with personal attitudes, interests, and 
geographic needs? ^ t • 

Many of the^ need to be dftvelpped in the schools and.colleges through integration of the * 
. career education concept. • - • ' ^ . - . , . * 

..Strategy No. 4: Vocational Skills DevelopmentVA Delivery System '/ 

, ' . .. / I . \ , , 

. Here again, considerable' discussjonTieeds to take place, e^specially between the wdrk cbmmgnlty 
. and educators, on how, AA/hen, and where 'these*skills arQ best delivered to. youth. ; , , . ^ 



CVhat vocational skills are best* delivered in the ©[Jucrftional'Setting? • ' ^ 

• What vocational skiljs are best dalr^^redln the work setttng? . ' ^ . / 

• Howare these decisions made and by vvhom? Who supervises the students on the job? 
^*'^'*^^Vyhen should vocational sKills best be delivered? ^ - ^ • 

• How do w.a*det^rpriirt!g wh%^lll^^devet6'pmeht is given a'^'tfie secondary or the post- 
secondary levels?^: - * - • ' H . ' • ^ 

How do we create greater insight into the common ground betv^en vocational e(iucatfon ^ 
% • . and'^eneral eduf^tion? ^ ;^ V - \ ^ . ^. . 

. Where clowe.offer exploratory actfvities in the educational syste/h?! - ^ ^ -.^^^ 

^ ' • yVhat type? and tevets'df work education should be utilized by the edijdational^institutioh: 

V, /. , -T-work exposure * ^ . * ^ 

vwbrk experience' • ^ \ \v.'^ . , \i 

^ . —cooperative, education ' ' ^ - 

• — internships^ • « ' . ' 

* And' for yvhat period of timashould'each of these beTUtilized? * ^ ^ 
. Strate^No. 5: Aliocil(ion of Resource *^ . ' • ; 



. • Hpyy.dQ we coupje funds from federal, state, locql government sources.with^ those of private 
* foundations an^ pnijfate dnterpwse^?' ' * - * • ^ ^ ' ^ 

^ ' ' ^ : ' '\ ' - . ^- ^\ . \ 

1 . > Hov!f ifo w^ articulate the programs and projects so that wasteful duftJipatiori is avoided? - 

' ^ ' • - ' ; • 

What evaluation procedures need to be put in (ilace so that diagnostic results vi/jlLbe available 
" * andtj^ utilized in making sounc^ducational and busirie^s management decisfons? 



f ♦ • . 

Strategy ,No. 6: Utilization of Human and Gommunity ResouYces * 

the greatest source of infopmation and direction in this area appears to m6 to be addressed f 
in the current thin)cing^related to community, education, and work councils. The book entitled*. 
The Boundless Resource, by Willard Wirtz, provides many suggestions for tapping the community 
resources. . Many of these ideas need to be dialogued by the community and th^n placed~in~the 
board's humamresource policy. ' > * ' , * ' /. 

Strategy No. 7: .Job Availability , ^' ^ ^ - ' * ' 

We must start with the realization that there 'is no way in which training and community j 
organization can substitute for job availability. Job availability is a function, of economic activity 
' in the natron. Work avai^abi^ity needs^to be iRventoried; creative thinking needs to be nourished 
• for thfs strategy. ' \ \ ' ' ' ^ ^ ' . . 

Jesse Jaqksori provides another viewpoint well' worth thinking about: * 

— ♦ ■ 

'^l know that we need jobs, bu^we jieed a will to work to^ precede the job; We thihk as ' 
economic deterrfiinists, and that's what we say is bottom line when we sfmply ask for 
more money. We say, as economic determinists, where there's 'a way, there's a will. 
Give^mfe ajoh^and I'll find you a man. Try it. Life shows that where there's a will 
there's a v^^y. .Give me a mdn. You'll make ,g job? make many jobs; make nations: 

New -congressional action is in the hopper relating to this strategy. We need also to^expldre 
sucb areas as military base youth job possibilities and nonprofit organizational needs. 

these seven strategies ai:e/?dt exhaustive. Otf)ers,will surely be needed to develop a corhpre- 
hensiye district-wide human resource policy. My hope arid plan was to tickle;your imagination, to 
stimulate youi^5|e|tjy0 talents, to get you to pursue a key policy approach th^t involves all publics^ 
' in addressing ane?^plary approach ,to a crisis need in this countrV^yout4i unemployment. % 

In conclusion, let me point out that-^ change agents in educatior^we need to review hece a^^ 

- ttys^c^nf eretice/ • ^ - " , • ^ ' ' *^ ^ 

' 'how we-have functioned v -^^..^ • * ' 

. ^ - - . ' ' ' ^ ---^ . . 

- ' • which processes and procedures have worked and which have failed ''^ , . * 

• the needs of the people we serve , ' , . . * . 

Hovj/ many times have we started an exemplary or innqyative project without c(^m^Tlunity 
understanding or support? The board didn^'t understand but approved'the project. W.e ran the project 
and did good.^things; but when the funds were gone, the project was also gope., ^ 

We need to change the pattern; we need to address-critical areas; wjb need to be sure the community 
is involved in the formation and implementation of 4he concepts and the project. 

^ The board must understand the comrtftinity s interest and help design the gpals of the project. 

. r . . . * ^.:'> ' " * < ^4 V 

Young people have a need for empioyjnent/apd^education has much to o/ter mjolving this 
na.tiooal dilpmmi Tbis time, let's utilize a procedure that generates oornmunicatiqn within our'com- ' 
. munities such.that decision makers at each level understand and. support the project purposes. 
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^! - IMPLEMENTING EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

^ Joyce D. Cook 



' I'd like to take this ofiportunity to welcome you- on behalf of the U.S. Office of Education to * 
the Fifth NatioQ^al Conference devoted to the Exemplary Programs in Vocational Education. This 
welcome^ irfcidentally, Is equally extended you by our Office of Education colleagues here Vthe" 
Dallas pegipn. Herb Mackey, Bill Cummens, and Emmet finer have worked together.with us and 
the Ohio Center on hotel accommodations and other aspects of the conference, and they have asked 
me to extend you, a warm Welcome to the Dallas Region. " * 

Personally, I'd like- to.say that.! approach this^particular conference wi^ some mixed emotions." 
First-of all, the Part D program (Vocational Education Amendments of 196§)jn Vocational Education 
has'n^ver been a particularly "run-of-the-mill" kind of activity. It was the fim federally-administered. 
jJisQiretionary program in vocational education for the support of exemplary/demonstration kinds of ^ 
projects, and it was desi9ned;by the Cong^ress witR'tWe intent that it would translatepromising 
resaarch results into educational practice. Within its program strategies, the U.S. Office of Education 
had to establish some new relationships with the State Departments of Education and, more ^ 
particularly, some dfrect relaflbnships with local school districts and local educational institutioqjs. 
In this rfespect, relationships yvere to be different than those vyMch Had been established in the 
previously-spoospred research ctotivities of the Agency, They wereto be differ^Wt in that the program 
was designed to reach and to serve the young learner. Watching the relationships between the federal,- 
the state, and the lopal institutions develop and solidify .into what is now a pretty fine working • • 
partnership has been extremely rewarding. Within the Part D program activities there have been no 
major confrontations over federa[ intervention in education. And you should know tha^whenever 
•I speak of federal^ctivity in vocational education I also speak of the contributions of my colleagues 
in the U.S. Office of Education Regional Offices. Much of the success'of the Part D program over 
the years is attributable to their hard work^and their dedication to the activities that we havexinder- , 
taken jointly. ' •'^ " * * ^ 

Second, we should recognize and take some pride in the fact that the t'art D-program in voca- 
(rtioija'l education was active in the career education movement before it had tfiat name. Oiir involve-, 
ments in and our contributions to,that movement— probably one of the few in.educatiorr right \ ' 
now^that can genuinely be called an educational reform that is national in scope-have been both : 
'considerable and highly significant. * - * ' v: 

Finally^ you are all aware that Part'D was not carried forward intolhe new legislation as a 
separate and distinct federal program .initiative, insteadi'its-purposes and its functions have been 
Carried forward Jrito a new program called the "Program for National lmprovement,"-which consoli- 
'dates what were previously separatg^ograms of Research^ Exemplary Projects, Curriculum, and . 
certain aspects of- Vocational Personnel Development. T-his consolidated progr'arr) gives the federal 
governrrienta high ddgree of ffexibility in the utilization of the monies allocated to us both with 
respect to priorities in^a given yeariand with fespedt to the djstributidn of fupds to the geographic^ 
parts of the country. Th^e is for me, nevertheless, some persqnal nbstalgia attached to the ways 



in which the program operated in the past when furifis were allocated by the Congress on a state.to- ^ ' 
state basis an;i,the states had veto authority ov.er'the proposed federal activities. The kinds oi changes' \ 
that; we can anticipate in organizational structure and in other aspects of program management are "■. 
not yedt clear to us, but they are and will be a part of the,continued changing conditions of our lives." ; ; 
'^Changing conditions in education" is in fact, the focus pf the conference but Fh areas of educationaj;; 
endeavorthat will affect you more directly. ' . • ' * | f- 

• ' ' ■ " A'"-' . 

Those" of US-federal, state, and local-who have beert associated with.the Part D' program since^; 

'Fiscal Year 1970 have fairly consistently founjd ourselves somewhere between "the way things have 
been" and "the way things are to be." In recent years:.studies in the corporate world have begun , 
to focus on the whole area of stress-attributable to personal arid environmental change-and its ef- 
fects .o'n the physical and psychological well-being of corporate ^managers^ Well, some of us in the 
Vocational Education Part D program are begmnifig to feel that we cdn speak to that* topic with an 

.expertise born of daily practice. We are here jn F=;prt Worth, I believe, to try to share both some of^ , 
the stress and some of the reward associated with championing educational change. • 

' . In the time allotted to me this morning I'd like to try to express what'we had- in mind when We 
-assembled this particular group for the meeting here in Fort W6rth. Obviously, rrjany of you knov\( 
each other well within you; states and have worked together before on problems of mutual concern.' 
We believe that we can make a good case for our working here,' together, over the ne)^t three days.- 
Vile .believe that-out of commitments mSde here-we can begin to solv? some problems and that each 
of us caa make some real and meaaingful contributions to their solutions.' • , • 

- ^ The overall commitment of participants in this conferenee-the thing we h^ve in commdn-is that 
we each devote ourselves to improvihg the learning opportunities and the learning condition^of young 
people and adults. There is no o^Kef basis for our,]6bs and our salaries. Only as benefits acp^ue to the ^ 
.learner and the t^payer are we justified in accepting our positions^nd our salaries in activit es ^ 
Vvhich are supported by 'public funds.^.. ' " .* 

J > ■ ■ , I 

♦.Bt^t theroad between federal activity 'in education and the opportunity of every taxpa>^^ to | 
enjoy direct benefit is a long, windirwT sometimes perilous road, and it is often fraught with ufr^rp- 
seen obstacles. By far, the greatest ?ff those obstacles may be the way in which we view our owh noles 
and responsibilities in relation. to the consumers of educational programs. If we view our«elJ^s as 
having limited obligation to a single segmeflt4ji4hQ4earmTTg-public-that segment which we-h|ve 
selected through pre-established criteria to participate in our educational programs-then w(i have ^ 
one role definition and one set of obligations. But.if *we view'eyrselves as having an obligat Qh and • . 
a responsibility to every learner and every taxpayer through our leadership activities,lhen v^fe have a 
differenfiset of, obligations. , , . ' . • .P '.• . f . 

Uons^and' 
jgram 



. Durmg the next .three days, we wilt" ask you to fift the veil of some.pflvious.role.defin 
some previous limitations-imposed by program selection criteria and artificially designed pr -. . 
standards We vy^nt to look af^ome riew roles "we might play and some new^ strategies we nr ight us?^ ^ 
in improving oui- service (the service of all af education) to the American taxpayer and to those ^^Ipns 
-who.notpnly are. now, but-who might potentially .bf, the consumers of our^ducational leaqlersbip . 
activities. ' • . ' ^ • ■ 



' As your program reflects, we are-to concern ourselves with improv'ng^be impact of innovative " 
programs in vocational education. Innovative programs can run the gamut of those in research to j 
those in curriculum development to those in teacher preparation. But their mbst common characteriitic 
us that they represent a "different way of doing things"r-,a different way from that in which we used td 
dq the sam^ thingp or similar .things. They m^y cause us to serve m^re people. They may cause us tO ; 
„We the same numW^f people better. Or they may cause us to do both. ' - ; 



T^ie faot is that when we have spent a good slug of the ta):cpayers.money on developing a nevv \ 
or a better way of doing things, and whea we are unable. to show that wa have improved anything ' 
for the learner, then we are open to the taxpayers' and the politician's criticism* As stated prevjoysly,'^ 
the road from the development of the innovation to the consumer of education is a long road, and it ; 
just may be that we are among the obstacles along that road; 

Evaluation studies which have attempted to show that our. activities in vocational education 
innovation have -had an, impact on the learner and on , the potpntial, learner have had less than positive , \ 
.results. Their failure to show positive results can be attributed to any number of possible variables, 
including the possibility that evaluators have looked for results in the wrcjng places. -But we really . 
can't avoid the potential that our own activities and our,own omissions contributed to their negative. 
findings* - ^ • ^ ' . 

This iSijWhat our conference is all about: first, to establish the mechanisms and the strategies 
to ensure ,that our future efforts in vocational education innovation get to-a broader range pf con^ 
sumers; 'second, to ensure that when they do get there, they are effective 'in serving the consumer 
tetter (both in numbers and in quality); and third, to ensure thafth'feif .getting there and that their 
effectiveness is documentable. 

As a vocational educator, I am convinced that much learning ar^d many new. developments are 
best formulated "in context." I am a firm believer in the old adage that !'necessity is the mother of 
invention," and \ beljeve that planning which is developed out of oeied is more often carried out and 
that commitments that are made to specific events are more often kiept, ' . / 

y> 

Thus, we are asking thajt the system or the mechanism that you dSVelop here on a state-by-state 
basis to improve the impact of innovation be developed in'tKe context of how it will be applied to 
a particular educational innovation. And if my beliefs as a vocational educator are wpll-foupded, you 
will begblejo use the same strategy and thesgme mechanism fortcanslating other edOcatfonal inno- 
'vations—like the ones you have brought here for display— into broad educational practice yvithin the 
schools J n your state. • . ^ ~ 

The specific educational innovation that we will be dealing with was completed.by the National 
Institute* of Education. The initiaj step into, actual educational practice will be made in the Part D - 
projects as thS grantees install their demonstration projects. But the next step— that of having the 
new, innovative practices actually adopted and maintained by every local school system and every, - 
teacher preparation program in the country— is yet to be established. That is to be the applied por-^ 
tiqn of this national Conference. The system or the mechar^ism will be the state-by-state plan, and 
^(^at by itself could b^ an abstract plan. But, we are asking you, as participants in this conference, 
to develop not just an abstract plan, but, ojia state-by-state basis, the specific steps that can and - 
will be taken b^ you to ensure that the invesb^ent of federal, state, and local resources in the re- 
.search, development, and demonstration of thi^^ej(&f5erimental education innovation has not been in 
vain. We want yoUJa leave this conference with the knowledge that each of you— each State Part D 
Coordinator, each State Supervisor of Cooper^3tft?e Vocational EducatiorTand Wojk .Experience, each 
teacher educator^ and each local Part D p rpj^t director— wjll do an agreed-upoFKamount of work to 
be sure that previous, hard to justify ediJcational resources finally get t^where they &re most needed. 
And they. are moft needed by all yourig persons and many of the adults in the United States. We be- 
lieve that we have assembled the right people in this conference to accomplish our goals. 

' * Back in 1973, Marion Craft of the Division of Vocationa] and Technical Education, Dr. Pierce, 
mysejf, and others began-at a^latibnal conference at the 4-HlClub Center in Washington— to ask the 
cooperative vocational education community some questions about the future of cooperative voca- 
tional-education and work exp^ience prograrhs>i^he light of the whol^areer education movement. 
AmongthequestionSwethoughtout to be'gddressed at that time were: \ 
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1/ ^Wbyv can we accommodate all orf the young people in t^^^ 

awareness i^xperiences, will need and want new exploratory experi^^ 
^ T\ ' -training opportunities in the broader community ^business, industrial,.^nd government) 
, ^ putside of th'e school? . ' . 

2. What ar^ the barriers to additional alternatives for'expanding opportunities for young 
. .people?^ ' . - ' . 

* 3. Wh^tWnds of things can we do together to begin to reduce thosl^priers to expa^nsion? 

At that time yve acknowledged that only about 2.8 percent of the total secondary ana post- 
.secondary educations enrollments had access to school-supervised, instructidn-related cooperative 
education opportunities and that a comprehensive career education program would require vast 
(expansion of these kinds of opportunities for young people. Also pointed out in the conference 
proceedings was that: ^ • ' * 

1 . The coopeVative vocational education progranis as we knew them'had not been widely 
used as a strategy for the provision of career exploratory activities. 

2. In most instances, the cooperative vocational education programs had served the job 
preparation needs of young people who^ll desired training in the same occupational area, . 

' byt it had not accommodated very \j^]l the young person who desired exploration or train- 
ing in a different occupational area where the level of student demand would Aot warrant 
a specialized program. * * / 

3. The cooperative vocational education programs had not been able to accommodate . 
disadvantaged and handicapped youngsters in the proportions warranted by the needs of- 
those young people for cooperative education experiences. 

4. Cooperative Vocatiorial educationjD'rograms had not been developed in Siich areas as 

hospitality and recreation, marine science and Jjivironmentcfl occup^ations, the fine arts 

. and humanities, public service occupations, anorcommunication octupations. 
\ ) . , ' ^ 

5. Cooperative vocational education programs had not been developed and irftplemer^ed 
for the participation of academip young people who wished to begin their preparation 
activitieis and training at the high school level: 

Barriers cited to the expansion of cooperative vocational education programs Jo the abqye popu- 
lations.andin the aboye-new occupational ^reas were; (Hthe necessity for communicating r»ew goals 
and new purpQses fou'the programs defpending onohe purposes of young people involved in the pro- * 
grams (in other words, the goal of employment should not be held up as a-measure of accountability ^ 
if the young person's purpose was explpVato'ry)^; (2) attitudinal and'legaf~barriers,to the provision of ^ 
non-paid work experiences and learning opportuniti'es in the community, even though industries felt 
they could vastly expand .their programs if this a|;ternative were developed; (3) the burden on busi- 
ness and industry of uncooVdinated placement and supervisory activities on the part of so* many ^ 
separate programs within the schools; (4) the "lack of adequately tramed personnel for the coordina- 
tion and supervision of programs dealing witlTthe provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
^Occupational Sa.fety. and' Health Act; and (5) the absence of in-schpoL related instruction for young 
.people preparing for such occupations as journalism wh6n the mo^t appropriate in-school instruction 
was aictually an academic 'cfiscipliner " . ^ . 
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That the U.S. Office of Education and the National Institute of Education have not t?een idle 



obvious to you. A good portion of the next three days will 
')are about \n the Part D activity we initiated in September 



^since^tha^ 1973 Conference will become 

be devoted, to letting you know what m\ ^ , ... 

and October of last year. Because ybii v/irj be hearing ttiejerminology oia great variety of communit 
learning relationships, we have, taken tm liberty of proposing some definitions which we hope will 
be helpful. We want to avoid having your deliberations cJissolv^' into argumentstovor semantics 
instead of having you deal-with the real issues of learning qbout the accommodating a \'new way of 
thinking" and potentially some "new ways of doing things." -.^ , , v 

The learning activities that will be demonstrated in the Part D projects wilt attack some' -pre- 
viously held assumptions. Among those are that .(a) young people mustlje paid for their learning 
activities but in the community;.and |b) academic credit cannot be awarcled for experiential learning. 
We now know these two assumptions to be false. It is both practical and feasible to arrange fbr learn- 
ing In the commiinity.on a non-paid .basis, and it is possible and feasible to award academic credit as 
well as career and vocational credit. • /. . ^ ' ^ \ 

V . . , . ' ■ . • ' * i ' . 

I am told that teacher educators have a need that we cgn begin to address.* One of the most 
consistent criticisms that is leveled at teacher pref^aration programs is that they are slow to /espoTid 
to the nB|ds of teachers and schpol administrators for nevyteacbing^skills and for alternative 
programrtiing techniques. And teacher educators ha^eTesponded that we leave them out of the 
action when federal programs tbke innovations directly to Jocal school systems, bypassing the very 
institutions who have the greatest need to know about thelatesf methods-and techniques in educa- 
tion. . ^ . ' , • - / ' 

^We hope that this effortto involve teacher educators on the "front, end" pf vocational education 
innovation will begin -to make up for our' "past sins" in the careereducation mo\j(jfnent. 

t ^ ■ . ^ . . 
If our.Part D program activities are as successful as we anticipate they will be, then we will have 
9 great need'for professional people (tethers and administrators) who ' . ^ » * • ' 

*T. know and unc(erstand how to identify ancf engineer community resources for career - 

exploration, career preparation, and the delivery of academic skills in an applied environ- 
ment.' \ • * . / ■ 

^ 2. know more.than they now know about how to develop l^ammg envjronmentsiJvithin the 

c^straihts of the Fair Labor Standards Act and ^e Occupational Safety and Health Act.* ' 

' 3. . know how to protect young people and^orhmunity people through new commercial 
insurance policies and new J<inds of state legislation on/'workers" [sic] compensation. 

* when they form alliances for the^cademic Benefit of the young people involved. 

« 

A know how to train business, industry, amtgovernment people to work toward measurable 

• student outcomes and to work withi/i the structure pf "corppetency-based instructiop." 

, 3i know how to measure actual "world of work" activities against e^lucationdl and acadenlic 
f % starfdards in such a fashion as to warrant and justify credentfalizing those activiiies'for 
, fiigh school and college credit.* ^ - ' - , - * * . - 

We made our case previously, I beHeve, for the need to documentgreater rmpact as a result of 
^ vocational education jnnovatioh activities. Our P^D project directors have been and are being 
.directed to work closely with you in any way possible to see that your needs (the needs of spates 
and teacher preparation. institutions) are met within their demonstratioaprdgrams'and activities. 



Because most of these projects were first funded l^ss'than.six m0nths,.ago^,and.since we intend to 
support them for, at th6 mosl^three years, the actjvtties and strategies^Sy develpi^ here can.stretch 
twoand aJialf\ears into the TOure with'some de ^fe- ^ 



To*summarize, we are here ^ ^ • ' ^ - {, 




1 . to establisH the mechanismsVand strategies to ensure that efforts at vocational education 
innovation get to a broader range of consumers* 



2. to ensure that when they get there, they are effective in.wvingjneconsumer better (both' 
in^numbers of (jonsumers and in quality)^ * ^'*^^/ - 

3. to ensure that their gettingf tfiere and thi^their effectiveness isidocumentable. 

When^you have finished developing a mechanisnrfor working together to the end that educa- 
tional solutions. can be movdd into practice in your state,'^e w^nt you to commit yourselves to, 
accomplishing that fact-riot only for this roun^ of Pat^^D projects, but^or each of the documents . ^ 
that you have brought here to show to other states and for each of the research and demonstration ^ 
prbjects that.,you fund in the future. - ^L^'- 

IVIost of you are aware of requirements in theSieyv vocational education legislation that our grant? 
will result in improveci teaching techniques or curriculum materials that will be used in a substantial 
number of classrooms or other learning situationsjwithin five years^after the^^ermination date of such 
arant./ * - . ' ^ ' ' ' , t . ^ - \^ 

V . ' ^ • ' 

We beli'eve that wei^ave^ iot to offer each other^and that if we^^re abie to set our minds 
and hearts to th^at ta§k totJay, we"'will be able to show<:onsiderat>te impact from ourlbiht efforts 
in tbe years ahead. ■ - - ' 



SSEMINATION TWO STATE PERSPECTIVES 
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LINKING F^ESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WITH DISSEMINATION- 
THE ILLINOIS APPROACH - ^ 

Ronald D. McCage 



ave you ever stopped to thinl< or ask yourself why or how you got involved in/thel^search, 
• development, diss6rfiina[tion and diffusion process, on more specffically, why you applied for funds 
yhder Part D to implement the Experience Based Career Education concept? Have you ever thdught 
about your local involyemrfnt being a part of a ^much larger resisarch, development; diss'emination, 
and'diffusion jirocess, apd nave yog even attempted to pletermine and/or understand what your\ 
cole injhis process actujll^ is? Do you think about or understand that you are/a part of a major 
effort to carry out tlie (Congressional intent of a piece of legislation or, on a sightly lower plane, a 
part of a major national ne;twprk of site implementition of a specific concep/, namely EBCE? 

. ^^^^ I woiftd assume thiit most of us neverjook at things from this point eft view. Some of -us may 
. have been very serious e boLit the cpncep.t and had a real desire to^becom^ involved in EBCE, and this 
gave u^an opportunity- -a golden opportunily-to do so. One of the things mentioned by Darrell 
Pafks.ln his^earlier remarks was the importance of the legislative emphasis, the impact legislation 
•actually has had upon is in ttle p^st and what influenced will ha^e Upon us in-the future. 1 know / 



.---^ don 



nev.er thought much about tViis vyhole concept until I came to iJlinms about seven years ago. I came 
basicaHy from the back3i:ound of a ven/ small high school, a relatively smafi college, and a teaching* 
position m a relatively : mall rural county high school in KentucKy. I know that in that environment 
I never thought about or realized /the influences thg.t such thin^ as legislation at the federal and/or 

* 'state level really had bm what wen,t on pt the'local level. I knew very [ittle, ancj^ cared less, about the'' 

role artd function bfiastat^ educational agency. One of the4hingsthatS hav6 gotten heavily involved 
-;.\in^since 1 have been in/the resesr.ch and^development busifiess is the entire legis[ative and planning 
^ 4>ftjcess. l+iave cometo realize what ah-impact it really^nas on all of us and what really needs to be 
done to make th^^ngs nappen at the fedferal level aqd d^own through the state and local levels. I 
faised theseKiiiestionsand made these introductory comments^to J-itid you into what we are here 

• for today, v ^ - - ' ^ - . , . 

It you think abDUt legislative history pertaining tp.vocational education research whicjj^l define 
to include Part C Research, Part D E?<emplary, and Part I Curriculum, you have to realize that voca- 
tional education restarbh and development is basically in its infancy. Until 1963 most vocational * 
education research v^as conducted in a university setting in the form of unfunded dissertations or 
faculty studies. The 1963 Vocational Education Act gave us the 4 (0) Research Section and provided 
for the creation of t le State RCU's.^The 1968 Amendments gave us provisions for Part C Research, 
Part I Curriculum, aid Part DTor Demonstration and Innovative-type activities. These provisions 
have given us the ,eniphasis and funding source to make things happen, but we myst still remember 
'that the real^butcomte of the activities conducted undferthe auspices* of the^J968 Amendments 
/are yet to be seen^. Ivigst of the uSable products are "just now becoming availabl|Jor implementation. 



Vocatipnal' education research and development has recently come under a considerable arrr^unt 
of fire because of the present interest in vocational education legislation and the recently completed 
'COVERD Report-. Many of us have become- very-defensive because of the COVERD findings and 
have tried to fing br create excuses foK not looking as well as we think we should have looked. While 
the COVERD Report could b^ critici'zfed for jtsiinherent weaknesses, it.did provide us vyith several 
messages that are applicable and that we ought to^ listen to very carefully. ^Throughout the report 
we are conrstantly reminded that the $250 nj^llion spent for educational research and developmerjt 
has pi^duced visible impact but that vye in this field could. not provide hard d^ita to document the^ ^ 
impact or for that matter, the lack of it. In other words, our product and.'process ^valuation was 
practically non-existent. ' • 



tdd us that there was^ery tittle re1ationshipjSetv\/een what we dfd in 
ifrcurriculum bntj/or wliat we did in^exemplary. This, jd me, is a vefy 



Secondly, COVERD 

research and what we did iffEurriculum bnd/or what we did in'exemplary. This, jd me, is a vefy 
seriouB indictment since we in vocational education should, by law, c^Mentrate primarily on applied 
research and implen>entation. What we do in voStmnal education relrarch and development should 
ultimately have application at the local level in terms af improved programs ahd/or^suppbrtive ser- 
vices. This one finding h'as been credited with causing Congress to consolidate vocational education 
research, "curriculum develojbment, and exemplary,, ipffibvative, and personnel development functions 
under one part of the new Act. The. message here is that our approach shouid be comprehensive 
and follow a continuum from^researctr and planning through development, field testing, dissemina 
tion, demonstration, and dlWiision.- COV£RD told us-that we have done an inadequate job of • 
setting priorities and that vue need to emphasize this* area at all levels. Well, by nov/you rhay'^be 
asking where I am heading. Basically, I Relieve that-lllinois has in motion a mectianism which, if 
implemented -in most states, wou Id-help to couater the finding of the COVERD Repor't and providfe 
the.basic framework for the management of research, development, and demonstration under the . 
new bilj. ^ - * *^ ' ^ ,\ . _ ^ ' 

. . , . - ' . " . / ^ V • * ' 

Jn Illinois we treat resfe^fch an^ development as a ^ederal-state-local partnership with the state, 
agency sittjnjg square in the mfddle. We serve as a broker agd a link between the U,S. Office of 
Education and the Jocal agency in everything .we attempt to do. We ihvolved the tocal people in all 
aspects df a research and*development coi^tinuum. . , ^ * 

° • ' • ^ ^ 

^ In October of eachr year'we distribute a very^ abbreviated survey to several diverse populations 
in Illinois. We ask them one simple question: "What needs of yofurs can one state agency respond 
to in terms of research, developmental activities, and exemplary and personnel development activities 
. We get some inappropriate responses but we also get sound information which points us toward ^ 
current trend|and needs at the local level. These trends and heeds become the basis for our research 
anddevelopment priorities which*ultimately result in our ann;jal request-for-proposal-document ^ 
which is sent to all local public educational agencies and sdected private educational management ^ 
firms. We fund all activities by contract with either uni\/^ties, junior colleges, local elementary ^ 
and/or secondary agencies, or with private consultant firms. T might also add thaf the secondary ^ 
and junior college levels give us results in^ research and development outcomes equal fo^or better"^ ^. 
than university or private firms. I thmk We often assume that local school personnel are not 
sophisticated enoggh to conduct these types of activities when, ip fact, th^ey usually find themselves 
in Ihe center of what's happening and have a much better feel for What needs to be done. They may 
not use the most scientific approach, but they u^ual ly come,up with a product that is usable. 

^ In our long-range plartping effort w& look at^all-activities as phases of an R&D coritihuum. We 
may start off-vVith a Research knci Planning Phase, burjng this period we may ibe fundiflg projects 
via contract that tend to assess the state of the art. We may be collecting inforrriation on which to 
base our planning, or we may be conducting extensive evaluations of an existing concept that needs 
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upgrafl^ Onte trte re^^arefi and planning are completed we then move into a Developmental aqd 
Testipq maseM appropriate. During this phase we nriay b& supporting the development of a curriculum 
basM on the R&D phase. We may be devjeloping a total.program modelior concept, We may be field 
temng a product with local agencies or with Qther similar'institutions. These two phases generally ' 
fall/under our concept of research and development and are nornrtally supported from Part C fundW:. 

Once the activjtv^ is developed and tested we move into the Dissemination and Diffusion Stage. 
ng this stage we use a variejy {*f approaches based on what is best for the concept in question. . 
e r^y simply distribute copies of a given research report whfQh requires no further explanation, 
'e may disseminate materials to other states through th^ East Central Curriculum Management 
^CenterVtd also in A I M /^^ft6A=or=tffi C . "thes e a re passive measuj-es on our part and require very little^ 
state an^local effort^pf smphasis. " * - • . • " 

WhenWe really, want to impact on the field, we use approaches such as conducting in-depth 
workshops where the materials are distributed and specific trainyig is conducted. We work directly 
with universities to incorporate concept into on-going graduate and undergf^diiate programs. -We 
hold publishejrs conferences^to allow productsjwith mass distribution^ potential tp be^picked up agd 
distributed bv\a commercial firm on a national basis. \ -o 

One of ouk most successful diss^inatifin and diffusion t6ols are the dejnons'tration ceprtfer^^ich 
are supported from Part D Exemplary Funds. These exemplary and innovative 'sites maybe of three 
general types: 

1 . * those wpich sqrve as a bridge^ between school and work for disadvantaged yogth, as man- 

dated'inwia 68 amendments; • - • . ^ -'i:;' . 

2. * those whith serve as a. vehicle for implementing and providing vis'fbility for a.prodi>ct ' ' * 

developed^n the'R&D phases already defecribedf and • 

*3. tho^e whicfisefve to highlight innovative programs and a technique developed^at the local 
■ ' level regardless of-fuhding source. ' • • ^ . * ' * 

Nothing 1 have justdescribed is unique. However, vye' try to^hink owt this entire process prior 
to ever funding any prdjfect activity. We try at the outset to determine where W9 are going and how 
we are going to get there\ We.don't always succeed! For the past six yejrs our entfre vocational- 
-R&D effort has been coo^inated to include research, curriculum, exemplary and personnel training, 
even thpugh these element operate within separate units in the department. ^ ' 1 

" ' . • 

We^also use this approach when we write proposals foe the federal share of Part C or Part D 
funding. We look at things we haVe already initiated within the state and try to^ee how the federal . 
project priority can^enhance this total prOi:ess. Our last two Part D projects serrve as excellent, 
examples. In 1973 v^e had approximately twen,ty-two developmental concept$ frorh Illinois-funded 
projects which had been disseminated or demonstrated in various ways within Illinois. But v^ery few - 
of them had received wide-scahs visibility. Foljowing the Part D announcement, we submitted a* 
proposal which simply advanced the idea of identifying t\^o sites—one rural and 6ne urban-which 
would be willing to select innov/ationsj-from the list of twenty-two, adapt and adopt them to .their 
local level, and then serve as natio^aj'ciemonstratjon .centers in the thfrd year. The project came to 
be known as the ClOEDC proje(it;'T6m Boldrey, as one of the local site 6irecftors, will give you some 
insight frorh his local level perspective into. how this worked/ - ^ , ' 

ft i * '/ ^ ' ' { 

During the past round of Part ^projects the State RCU submitted a proposal to iniplement EBCE 
in. three ^i\es within lUinois-^Joliet, ^camore ajid Decatur. Tpm is ajso invofved in this. 
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' The state office, with local personnel'wrote both of these proposals/ In these two projects, ^ 
a person in the'offic? is specifically responsible for working with the local sites. This provides the 
local site with someone who helps open doors^remove fegal barriersjas in EBCE), change funding 
poljcies and procedures, etc. this arrangement provides state le\Jel visibility for activities being con , 
ducted locally; again, the idea of state-local partnership.. ' • \ 



I would like to leave you with some key paints- 1 thinjc that vocat[onal^educaliion research, 
^.development, and demonstration, by law jand I emphasize by few), should be applied research rather 
* than basic research. That does^not fnean that some basic research car>'t be conducted in the progess 
' of getting to applied research. NIE and USOE have agreed tfjat NJE wilt do the basicVesearcff and : 
^that we will do the applied research. Tthink that we qeed^€lrnply to concentrate our efforts in the 
applied arena, since we have a legislative mandate to ^do ^o. 
p* . 

'Whatever we do in vocational education resoar^h and development shbuld be based on a sound 
set of priorities. And thos0 pV4orities should babasdif on local input which reflects both state level 
and local n^eds. Wtien you leave the local people out, you miss the whole b*allgame. Congress has 
told us that whatever we do frpm now on should revolve around a total comprehensive plan and 
model -based^ a continuum of research and planning tfrrCugh dissemiriatfoh and-diffusion d^mon 
stration and so.forth. I think that our developmental activities should be accomplished as close to 
the local levela^ possible and that we should involve the local practitioner in all aspects' as much 
as possible. A mix of people from universities and elsewhere must help us with the evaluation^ . 
processes as well as pther aspects. But, I think too many of the^se things are developed in. the ivory 
tower ^nd laid'upon lo^cal'agencies. There are very few things (and I think"*mo,st of you who are in 
EBCE c^n attest to thi^).that you can pick up"and absolutely^ ptece in.a local situation without mak 
ing some changes. If the locals are involved in the protess^ thereris ftrpbably tess.df a heed for 
modificationjwhgn theday of iniplementau^ . , - 4 
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^ THE ENEMS THE BEGINNING . . ' 

^ • ' Tom Boldrey • v ^ ' 

"What we call the^beginning is often the end; the end is whffere we start from." WhenT.S. Eliot 
wrote those words, he wasn't writing a treatise on planning, l?ut he'might Well have been. For,* the 
beginning of planning is deddff by ,the end we wish to achieve. 

Let me illustrate' it this way. I n a' previous Part D Program in which- 1 was involved, we began 
with discussfons concerning dissemination and demonstration, clearly a step beyond that hi creating 
the implementation model. c . : * * ' 

But isn't this cornmon practice? Doesn't everyone accept the importance of planning? isn't 
everyone well versed in planning techniques? In most cases the answer to these questions is yes. 
Then why is planning so often less effective than it should be? I believe the answer to that, 
que^tjon* is "people"; or more specifically, the attitudes of people. Failure to take these attitudes ^ 
into consideration c^n result in the failure of even the most brilliant plan. Conversely, ^evfen a 
raediocre plan can be brilliantly implemented jf those attitudes are recognized and utilized. 

. Many innovations iniSfihools^ begin \^h a publicity blitz, without considering the implications. 
Front p^age headlines, dolorful brochures, and media coverage pi-o'vide visibility for a new program 
as it*begins.. To the surprise pf many, people in existing programs become resentful. Instead gf gain- 
ing advocates for the new program, opponents emerge. People become polarized and fractionalized. 
Staff in prograrps existing before the newprogram^ have often devoted long and hard hours of work ^ 
jrt/ithout receiving any recognition or the advantages of Special support and resources: Too'many 
innovations die a sifaw and painful death because o.f the subtle and covert action of those in the" . 
system whto are not a direct part of the new program. Caution is^4n order for beginning a program ^ 
with "hoopla" or with "clakns'! that can't be easily supported. 

•Too often, programs are more widely accepted and understood in the n^xt state than they are 
in the next. off ice or in the classroom next door. Tbo oftpn, derhonst ration is deemed successful 
only if people come from long distances. If Part D -"$/pe" innovations are 4o have the greatest impact 
in the long run, they must at least be ongoing in the place where they-originate after*Jhe "soft" mont^ 
are depleted. Internal (local) demonstration must be a deliberate and systeniatic first step. Local 
acceptance nrvay be the most difficult goal of all, but Jhe most important. ' , 

• ' . * . ^ - ^'^ . \ 

^ would like to share a couple of othei^points about dissemination. First, dissemination may have 
several different outcomes' (ends). In Illinois, demonstration generally applies to awarehess. Things 
are exhibited and people are ofiberved in their own settings. C|B{ponstrations are not intended to 
train or strengthen the participants', skills; workshops Sre^designedior that* purpose. Clearly* it is 
important that the purpose of dissemination be made^explicit.from the start. Whatis done for dis- 
serrjination must be determined by the purpose. I'm sure all of you are aware ihat educational jar- 
gon ist)ne of our biggest obstacles in clear communication. 1 have'found-having a non-educator's 
assistance in writing the distributed material to be a trem^endous asset, I have also fdund that since 



.we live in a visual culture, it is effective to use pictures^and/or graphics to tell, the story, while using 
a minimurn of words. As^reer education focuses on people^so m^jst dissemination. 

^ . . - • V • *■ 

Secondly, I'believe fhBt the so-called serendipitous benefits ot dissemination fire the^most 
imffortant in terms of the beneficial impact oh education. Many educators clevalue their work.' Many 
feel hopeless and helpless in fending the negative press of Jow achievement scores, high drop-out rates, 
failing bond referer^dums, etc. Educators are blamed for these problems. Even if there is progress in 
the academic areas, educators are blamed tor drug problem? or increases in venereal disease. The 
point is, educators are seldom recognized for success. Neither teachers, counselors, nor principals 
know if their work contributed to a^ gooJ product. It is/tiuc^ like the classical alienation/frustration ^ 
'of the assembly line worker who does not know what the end product is! ^ ' 
• • • . 

I have found that most educators are not aware of their own str.engths and accomplishments 
but are preoccupied with their weaknesses. When they are provided the opportunitV*to explain . 
their "works" to others,' a sense of enlightenment and pride is often gained. Wheri visitors are ^ ' 
coming, ther^ is extra incentive for doing well. When one's "work" is visible and shared with others, ^ 
positive feedback results in messages like: "Vm OK," "What I'm doing is worthwhile," "Hard work 
pays off.". Dissem*ination has significant value in4erms of the morale and satisfaction of those 
involved. This is a benefit which can^e achieved in no other way. * ^ • . 

Most, would agrep that people are the key to successfully implementing innovations. As a 
Pan D project directorJt isjmportant to keep in mind that new ideas are often accepted or rejected ^ 
not on the objective merits'of the idea, but because of the people witb which it is associated. It is, 
therefore, necessary to develop advocates who are.trusted and Who have credibility. A new project 
director can not do thafalone. Thef^is.ii:iirjous^ropensity to identify people and programs as - 
synonymous. This identification can be at once an asserBnd-a-seriousJiahi^ ^ 
advantages to the philosophical approach and pragmatic actions which differentiate ideas from - ^ 
people. . Project directors should-work themselves out of a job if the components of the project 
are to b^ome integrated into the regular system and continue after the brief grant period' is over. 
The real test of innovationaJ impact is whether tha components of the program exist after the program^ 
initiators are gone. 1^ is, therefore, essential that the innovations not bewerly identified and dependent 
upon project staff. 

' In a typical program or project, the planning is*done by the immediate staff. The staff, often 
too small 40 begin with, devote hundreds o"f hours to developing a plan.' The succe.ssful implementation 
of that plan is usually dependent upon persons other than project staff. I don't think I need dwell , 
upon the all too frequent result 

" Implementing innovations/change is not very successful in the long run throtigh mandate and 
imposition, particularly in educational oVganizatjpris where curricular and instructional innovations 
^j^almosTtotally. depehHehT u^oighe"at,tituae^r^ behavioi^ oflraiviauaUtjBachers and'admihi^tra: 
tors. ... 

Is there an alternative?* Yesl Every person involved in the implementation of a given program 
should be equally inv Dived in the planning of that program! It can and has been done- 

Involving th^ community is a must. Advisory boards or committees per se do not fulfill this 
function. All persons gathered for inpyt mi^t have Iqual input; all mystjiave equal voice regardless 
of status or verbal aggressiveness. A Goals (Conference Jormat utilizing the Nominal Group Technique 
meets these criteria, I^Have used thijs technique with a crbss section of some 200 community repre- 
sentatives, educators, and students. I have also used it in staff meetings and in smaljl^ups for a ^ ^ 
variety of purposes. , * ^ • * 
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The IVfbminal Grpup Tephnique, developed at the University of Wisconsin and tailored to the 
oals Conference Format, offers several advantages: ' - 



1. All participants are able to express their ideas in reference to a specific topic in a structured 
setting. 
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and a half hours are needed) which generates a targe number qf Ideas irQeference'to the 



AH participants provide inputwithout any individual or group being able to doniinate. 

.3. A large number of people can^haye input in a relatively short time {app/oximately,two 
^* ; and a half hours are 
topic of discussion. 

4. The outcomes are tangible, as a list of prior,ities are developed that represent the group. * 

5. Most groups develop an esprit de corps and enjoy their time together. - 

/ ' Community input may have to be proactiyely solicited, but the results pay off. There must be"^ 
open, two-way^commu nidations and mutual allderstanding of each other's problems and progress. 

I wish to quote from a letter of Lawrence Brainard, Legislative/Political Affai^rs Manager of \j 
'the Northern Centraf Division of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, h^e formerly worked in Joliet, , . 
and- his comments refer to the cooperative effort between the' school and community. 

'Your experience in Joliet differed from the approach often used by educators, in that the 
schools came to the business organizations and outlined the scgpepf the problem and asked for 
ideas and help. From the standpoint of motivation, this told the businesspeople that you were 
-trtHyHrrtefested4M solution-and-nGt-|ust4n-dictating fuzzy ideas to the busi n6ss^ommurHty-to— — — 



'enhance your bureaucratic ego.^ 

The result df this open attrtude was a partnership in fact and not just in name. Neither business 
nor education felt that they were running the other. 

This free flow of ideas and communication and the flexible approach with whjch the whole 
question was handled motivated greater involvementby the non-education communit/in the 
education process." ' * • ^ * . ' 

In conclusion, as a practitioner, I find organization development theory to be useful in formulating 
strategies to begin a program an* to develop strategies for insuring that a program lasts. This theory 
also aids in making decisions about dissenriinatioh. Who should be the target audience? How will / 
dissenriination be accepted? Should dissemination be Considered a part of a total staff development 
process? \ ' . ^ 

Hage and Aiken in their book, Social Change in Complex Organization, delineate seven factors 
that relate [irogram change to organizatronal character isticS. Two of the seven characteristics have 
a positive correlation to change. As job satisfaction and'the degree of complexity {extensiveness 
and intensity of skills and knowledge) in an organization increase, there is a .more optimum climate, 
for program change. The other five characteristics have an inverse correlation. They act as obstacles 
for change as they Increase: _ • . ' " " • 

1. centralization {the way in which power is drstributed). 
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, 2. formaHzation. (the degree of codification of jobs in an organization)/ » 

3. stratification (the differential distribution; of rewards to the jobs in the organization). 

4. production (the relative emphasis on the quantity or quality of th^ organization's products 
or services). * /, " 

5. efficiency (the relative emphasis on Cost reduction of the product or service). 

These characteristics offer keys to determining why some schqpis are more successful with • 
innovations than others. These kinds of characteristics may be clues fbr -applied research that will 
infiprove the impact of innovaticfhs. * . ^ , » : , 

' If T. S. Eliot.was right, if "the end is where we start from," my qdmmjentf i«!i'ay provide, for 
some, a nevy. approach to beginning. * ^ • . * . r 



USING ST ATE.AND REGIONAL AGENCIES.IN FLORIDA , 
■ TO IMPLEMENT INNOVATIONS 

* . • * Margaret E. Ferqueron , . 

This paper is divided into three sections. The f ir$t^|(fction describbs the Division of Vocational. 
Education as a state dissemination agency; the second section describes a mgdef for diffusion*of 
career education;yand the third section clescribe^the role of the regional education consultants. 

1^ TheRoleof the State Education Agency " ' 

The Bureau of Research, Dissemination and Evaluation is currently engaged in sponsoring 
projects and activities to improve instruction in vocational education programs in Florida. These 
activities have produced ahd vyill continue to produce lar-ge amounts of materials. Increased produc- 
tion, distribution, and storage capacity drfe needed to deliver this educational material to intended 
users. . - • • ■ 

A high priority of the Divi.sion of Vocational Education is to*expedite the?^evelopment of 
, the system for reproducing, packaging, distributing, and diffusing'products as a way to improve 
vocational education throughout the state. A goal of the Division is to design, implement, and 
maintaih a. system for infusing proven ejkicational products, procfes^s, and procedures into programs 
throughout the state for students, ^eaCners and administrators in all vocational education programs. 

The Division of Vocationa^Educatiop is committed to the support of planned programs of 
flevelopment for new. currieula and revision (>f existing curticuja as a strategy for effecting con- 
structive edtjcational change. Dissemination is a process of providing producfs, prop«Jures, and 
practices to-targeted groups of educators. The process includes the elements of user-identification 
^nddistribution. Diffusion is a process of providing educators an opportunity to explore, test, and 
made decisions to accept in whole or, in part, the products, procedures, and practices shown to.hava 
value as a ba$»s^for expansion and improvement of educational programs, practices, and services. . 

TKe Director, Division of Vocational Education, felt these activities were important enough ' 
iwarrant a Section which would be devoted full-time to'di^semination/diffusion planning. At 
tbis^poiRt^a brief description of the DisseniinatiSn/Diffusion Seption's functions may enhance 
your understanding the Florida Dissemination/Diffusiorf Process.* ^» > — 

MDissemination/Diffusion Section Functions . , ^ * * * *. 

The^rppse bf this Section is to develop and maintait^.a^tewfde system of dissemination 
^and diffusion as a means of improvl^t^ vocational education through the use of proven products 
ahd procedures. . ' ' * ; * - 



■■-■■■■^ ■ ■ - } ' ■ ■ 

The followrrig functions mtist-be performed H*the piirpose^ojine Section is to be achieved: 

1. Develop a dissemination/diffusion system ^hat will appropriately involve representatives in 
the Research and Development Section; Area Offices^ Bureaus and Sections; Department 
of Education Research and Development Office; Umv^rsities; Community Colleges; 

\ " • School Districts;,and the U.S. Office of Education; as necessary to develop pigns for 

rep'rQducmS,T>ackaging, distributing, and diffusing materials and processes developed through 
' - funded vocational projects needed in the improvement of vocational education. ^ 

2. Develop, with the assistance directors of funded projects, descriptions of benefits, 
' ,costs.^nd organ iz^^tional arrangemeht^eeded \o utilize the products and processes 

bping developed. 
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3. Develop,. with t-he assistance of project directors, educational consultants, local educaWs, 
^ and oth'er appropriate persons, a description of the needs of RQtentialHisers of the pro- 
cedures and processes to be dissemmated^and-dif fused. . . 

4. ' ^.Develop with the assistance of educational consultants from the Department of Education, 

local educators and dther appropriate persons, a description of advocate roles to disseminate 
and diffuse the product or process. ^ ' 

r . ^ ^ 

5: Select and state obtainable objectives to be achieved i n 'the change "process in terms of 
providing user groups an opportunity to: (a) becom&aware of products and processes' 
useful in solving their problems; (b) make in<iepth explorations into elements of the 
aclvocated change having direct interest to them; (c) use the advocated^roduct or process 
in a limited way as a basis for; (d) evaluating the benefits to their problems; and te) an^ 
opportunity to accept or reject, in whole or in'part, the product or process being ad\A?cated. 

,6. Develop cost-effective methods for reproducing, packagihg, .and distributing the products 
and processes to bei.diffusld. ^. » ♦ 

7. Develop strategies and activities to achieve each objective for eaph user group served. 

8. Develop time, sequence charts, and budgets for each strategy and activity. ^ ' 

9.. Manage the implementation of each strategy, using educational consujtants available in 
the area offices as facilitators and provide additional human and material resources through 
grants. , . ,i , . . ' 

10. Develop and conduct, witHi^ssistance from educational consultants in area offjcfi^and staff 
. . in the evaluation section, an impact study of the diffusion plan as a basis of providing in-^ 

formation needed in the evaluation and possible revision of the plan.- 

11. - ^Develop and presefTt^nterim and final reports of the dissemination and diffusion plans 

to appropriate personnel in the Bureaus of Vocational Programs and Staff Development; 
Planning and Budgeting; the Division Director's office and other office|jjg/ithin the State 
Department of Education and the U.S. Office of Education. ^ 

^% , Prepare and submit a long-range and annual budget for dissemination and diffusion plans 
for inclusion in the Bureau budget. ^ • / 



13.-^. Monitor funded dissemination an^'f fusion projects to deternrftnp successes ;and problems 
in operating the plan and to correct deficiencies. ! . ^ - 



14. Establish working relationships with organizational units within and outside the Department 
of Education having dissemination and diffusion responsibility as a basis for eliminating 
unwarranted duplication of effort, to keep infpritied of pertinent developments and to share 



resources. 



15. ^^Review anti recortimend needed changes iapolicies and procedures for dissemination/ . 
j « ' ^diffusion of vocational-education improved product^ and pcocesses. 



Di^mination Components 

The fgnctions of the Dissemination Units must address tbemselVes to the^^istribution of new 
as well as established products. * , > 



1. Describe the product. i • . 

• * 7 . ■ ' ' 

2. Identify, the target population. Thisystep will resolve the total number, of copies 
" required. The Occupational Program Administrator supplies the Dissemyiation/ 

' Diffuston Section vyith the number of e(duca|ors there are in the area for which a 
specific product is developed. This number, combined with those agencies, institutions, 
or organizations th^ Dissemination/Diffusion Section knows must receive copies, 
constitutes the total number that mu^t be printed." ' - 

3. Identify production requirements^ In this step the following considerations are * 
resolved: - . . , v 

1) [ determine appropriate format (tear-out> multi-media, etc.). j» * ' * 

2) Clear publications ideas with DOE Publications Board (artwork, design, etc.). 



3) Prpof and*edit all publications. 



r 



4) Decide whether to sell the product. This also involves copyright questions. ^ 

Estimate required resources (both human and fiscal). In this stef^^j^Jqllowing 
determinations are made: . ' 

' .. ■ ■ ■ ^ V . 

%ff Print materials through DOE printing stjpp. . , 

2) ' Contract printing needs to a commercial printer^— 

3) , Utilize facilities found in the state ike., PAEC, Orange County, ^c.).' 

4) yfil^e Career Education Center's. Visual CommunidStiohs.Unit. 

5) Decide ^h\ch of the aforementioned is the cheapest, best quality, most exfiedient 
lrt.e., cost effectiveness). * ^ 
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Storage 




" • 1) Short-term-.When requests are maote, such as the Annual Descriptive Report, 
. : ' requestor submits the target popDiation. As soon as printed matter is completed ; 

it is returned to the Dissemination/Diffusion Section. The Dissemination/Diffusion 
* Section then disseminates the product to identified target population. Short-term 
usually signifies storage of zero-one ntorftrt. Within four weeks- the bulk of the 
product has been disse'rtJinated. - ^ 

'2) Lorig-term-Storage.from zerft-six months. After this time any large remaining 
* ^ . quantities should be shipped to the DOE Warehouse. , 

6 Select distribution techniques. Determine the best process for distribution. This step * 
' . is closelys^tied to the diffusion plan. Our Regional Program Consultants are the main 
linkageligents in the'D/D process. All ^materials must pass through them.,^;* 

- 1. Sequence and schedule activities to imdiement dissemination strategy. v 
8, Conduct impact assessment of adoptep dissemination strategy. 

The Acquisition and Processing Component 

Housed^within the.Dis^wination'coiTiponents is an Acquisition and Processing Unit, 
numerous functions of thus unit are: , ) ' • 
> ^ ' J * 

1. To formulate and copduct inforVriation searches, utilizing computer-based programs and 
manual methods; and review educational materials for active contributors'and recognized 
participants who may be identified as change advocates of vocational education. ^ 

' 2. To coordinate wifh the Career Education Center, FSU, the maintenance of a vocational 
education research-oriented materials collection system. 

,3. To coordinate with the Knott Data Center, DOE, the quarterly updating of the dissemina- 
tion and'diffusion data^base and computer based.programs of the Sections. . 

4. .To collect and catalog alf Divj^oli Releases, abstracts, and reports. i 

■ 5. To plan, develop, and maintain a storage and retrieval System for vocational education^ 
products^ processes, and procedures. ! 

6. To answer^recjuests for materials from both within and outside the state. ^ ^ 

7. To maintain a current inventory ofall vocational education materials and products 
designated by the division *or storage, dissemination, or dif fusion. 

8. To microfiche all matei-ials. ' • 

9. To keep an adequate number ^ materfals on hand at all times to meet the demand. . 

10; To formulate and implement the'criteria for purging the Vocational Education Division's 
collection of Florida-produced/developed vocational curriculum materials. ' 
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11. To develop and maintain a "Directory of Division Releases/' 



12, To develop and maintain a storage and retrieval system for vocational education products^ 
processes, and procedures! . * * 



Diffusion Components 



The^iffusion concept 'in the Division oi Vocational Educatign is based on the following premises 
concerning the change process: - ' . * . - * 

1. Change in vocationaleducatiori raay be initiated from within or from outside the system. „ 

2. In general, change jnitated from outside a system is not based upon assessed needs, t 

3. Change initiated from within and outside a system should be based upon assessed neeos. 
Many persons view change as a threat to their status. * ' ' \ "* 

5. Threat to status can be reduced through planned programs of in-service development, 

^ designed to clarify values and develop additional competei1cies^needed;towork effectively 
in the change process. ' ^ ' , ' 

6. Change in a system occurs over time as people move through ^ process involving the . 
components of : awareness, interest, trial, evalueftion, acceptance or rejection, im'plemehta- 

atiori, and revision, based upon results of evaluations. ^ 

- 

The Diffusion process aqik^ses itself to the aforementioned levels as a method for moving 
'people through the change proc^ 

. awareness 



interest- 
trial 
evaluation 



acceptance or rejection ' * . . ^ 

implementation / • , ' " ^ ' ^ ^. 

review and revise ' • ' - - ' ^ 

For all new products the target population must-first go through the awared^' level. This 
could be accomplished through brochures, professional journal articles, profe^pal meetings, etc' ^ 

- HopefuUy, a dynamic effort at the aware nessTevel would promote intere^^on a large part of - 
the target population. The interest level might beelfihanced through workshops where participants ^ 
view th^ product and have an Opportunity for "hands-on" experience. Another strategy at the • 
interest level might be demonstration classrooms. > ' ' ^. ' 

- jT^ ' . - ' . 

Sufficient (B>(jDosure at^ the interest level should move,the target population to the trial level: ' 
At this level the target population should be interested in the installation of the product dn a limited 
basis. . ^ '^'^ . ^ 



Once the product process, or practice has-been tried on S linriited basis, the.client conducts an 
evaluation. Based oh the resultVof thi* evaluation, the client either accepts or rejects the product. 

^ ff the client accepts the product, process, or practice, the implementation level is reached and 
-full product installation can be planned. ^ - ^ » 

. " ' • . • " ; ' ♦ 

Once the appropriate level is determined for the selected tafget population, a Diffusion Plan is 
developed according to^'lhe following m6delf \ - , ^ 



Describe the Product 
or Process 
to be Diffused 



1. 

4r 



o 




Describe the User^ 
Groups and . « 
Bnvrronmept and Needs 



2. 



Write Objectives ^ 
forDiffusing the 
Product Or Process 



4. 



'Select Activijties 
to use in Achieving 
Objectives 



5. 



'Organize the 

Selected 
. Activities 



^Determine 
Impact 
oTActivitjes 

, .1 ?. 





■e. 


Implement ^ 

. . • the - .. ^; 

- Activities , * 











^ Describe 
Advocat 
Pasitio 


Ihe 


N 3. 



^ < 



1. . ^Describe the 



' 2. '.Desmption of 'thcSiffusion Model 
Pjroduct, Process, or Practtce to be Diffused 



At this stage the product, process, or practice tojje diffused is described. The description in- 
eludes consideratioh of: (1 ) the benefits to th^^stflSent, gducator, and public; and (2) human and fis- 
cal costs. Sonne deternninations in the cc^t^jdegory are: (a) determine.additional financial sources foi 
V unexpected cost over-run; (b) estim^tp4tte actual cost in dollars, time, and personnel to implement; 
(c) determine whether teachers^v^o be paid for release time; (d) determine whether students have 
to Bep^ for participatinjjH^ determine the actual dollar figures that are needed to gain teacher 
and .student support; (ffdetermine whether teachers and students have.tb be paid 'hourly or by out- 
put; (g) determine the amount of community financial resources that may be^available; (h) develop 
a budaeting system; and (i) determine the retorganization of staff or an existirtg process or system. 

2. Describe the Target Population and Its Environment * ' " 

. Describe the target population at the following levels: 

a. ' State Level 

b. ""Regional Leveh . - ' ^ ' 



c. District Level - ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

d. School Level * • ' ^ -• 

e. (Community Level ^ ^ * 

Describe the target population inthe iollowihg elements of the school environment: » 
' a. 'Organizatidftal arrangemehts , ' * 

^) Centralization - ^ - j 

2), Decentralization 

' ' . ^ - . ' ' \ . 

b. Factors influencing schoo|/<Jf§hnizational structur^ 

«» , 

J) Complexity 

-Autonomous Departments of Discipline (Curriculum) 
—Autonomous Management 
—Autonomous testing, etc. * . ^ , 

or . ^ 

'—Centralized decision makihg . 

\ 



2) Standardization of 
-TBXtbopks^ 

-Administrative Guidelines 



.-Lesson Plans^Rigid Adherence to, 
-Routine School Procedure 

3) Homogeneity/Heterogeneity of staff in terms of 
ft • 

-Race, Philosophy ^ 
-Profession, Preparatfon 

4) School Resources * 



-Equipment 
-Supplies , 
—Materials 



—Facilities 
-Scheduling Arrangements 
-Reference Materials 

5) Connmunity Description 

-Rural 
^ -Urban ^ 
-Suburban 
-Other 

6) Community Size 

: ■ \-feelow10,000/N 
-10,000-25,000 
-55,000-50,000 
-50,000-100,000 
-100,000-500.000" 
-5OO,pOO-r,OOO,O0O 
-Over 1,000,000 



3. Describe Advocate's Position 4 •■- 

the product advocate is'aSked to examine himself/herself in light of the fa 
influence his/her ability to promote the installatipn of the product, process, or 
ing^questions are an example of thrs examination: , ' ^ 

Do you know of evidence substantiating claims or benef^s made for 
process?' „ . . ' , 



a* 



b, 
c. 
,d. 
e. 



Do you know the cofnponent partslof the product or process being 
Have you been involved in the development of the product or pre 
Can you be objective about the product or process? - 
Do you have handouts de«:ribjng.the product-process? 



t -Are you knowledgeable about the subject area with which the product or process deals! 



g. Are youTamiHar with the community? 



-J 




h* Are yoy active in community affairs? . 
i. • Are you acfcepted in the community? 

■ ^ 

j. Do you have 'tenure? ' * - 

k* Have you had diverse work experience? , 
1. Are you accept9d>by your immediate supervisors? 

■ ■ • ]■ . ^ . . - 

• Are you viewed as a consultant? 

n. Are you generally supported by administrators in your organization? 

The advocate should strive to become familiar withHIje^roduct which is being mstalled. The 
aBility to cite evidence of the product's past success in locations sirftilar to the present installation 
site can impress a clierit group. Unless the advMate truly believes in the product, iris'diff icult to 
.feel the clients will accept the product. . ' ' I 

The advocate's role is truly of a marginal nature; that is, he or she must mairitain respectability 
in at least two camps: (1 ) product developers'must have sufficient confidence in the advocate to snare 
information concerning problems in product development, and (2) the ultimate^ji^rs must feel the 
ad^cate can understand and epipathize with their position. The advocate is ajiriker of the product 
developer with the product user. This role sometimes requires'the translation 5f technical information 
about t'le^product into more^ practical terms. The advocate will have to makeysome operational 
decisif s in installing the product at the practitioner level. Thfs is one reasorya'gbod knowledge of * 
the p luct will be extremely useful to the advocate* An advocate should expect to receive "mixed 
signa from the two audiences. He or sbe should^'trive tojpediate comprpmises which enhance 
the* (e of the product. * ^ ^ 



4 Write Objectives, for Diffusing the Product or Process 



Once th^iffusion strategy is|^ecided for the product, process, or practice, objectives are. 
^^developed. The following are examples of some diffusion tactics: 

Endorsing the innovation through local professional organizations 



a. 
b. 

?• 
d. 

er 

f. 



Finance with federal-state dollars 
^^Demonstrations 
Workshops . 

Pilot ^ests " 
Conferences 
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gi Public meetings ' 

h. • Endorsements by highJy credible persons ^ ' 

i. Mass m^ia communication 
j/ Consultation 

k. Legislative mandates , ^ • 

I. .L&adership Change 



rrr Role playing— simulation y ' - ^ ' 

n. Giving recognition or some rev\(ard foV persons trying the product or process advocated 

o. Compromise— bargai^mg 

p. ' -Brainstorming' . • 

♦ 

q. Training— Retraining . \ . , 

r. . Collaborative inquiry— Problfem sorving^ ^ ^^g^ • . 

s. Asking potential users to revie\§/ or critique the product or process . 
t Small-group/large-group evaluations , * ' 
u/ One-to-one Counseling ^< " • 

• v. .Competition * - ^ » 

Select Activities to Use in Abbfeving Objectives v • _ . 

Organize Sefected Activities ' , . , - . • 



411 activities must')?#ISined and sequenced. This includes some of the following actions:. 

a. Collect dfritiwaryie information about targeted guidance-learning styles, etc. 

b. Devefop PERT charts.f or each target groltp ^ ' ^ ' * ' ^ 



Develop time lines and graphs 



d, Cjhtrol- evaluate ^ ^" 

e. Remain flexible and recogfnize^^joblems ^ 



A 



tmpiement the Activities , 

*As the Diffusion process moves into the implementation phase the following cautions should 
*be attended to: . e ^ ' ' 

Proceed cautiously y^^^ ; 

b. :Be flexible ^ •'V * 

' • c. Maintain your style of interaction ' ' 

d. ' Be'alert to reactions-problems-successes • " . 

e. Constantly revise; using current information • . . 

8. Determine Impact of. Activities .* ^, 

The following are considered in the development^ an impact assessment. , . . 

a. Develop and use discrepancy system for tfie activities. 

b. Collect information about the status of , l^e activities. " 

>t 1) Evaluation status against the plans developed-infer discrepancy for each element 

of the activitie^planned • - 



? 



/""NJ^iman Material^- Time - ^ Fiscal Facility ^ 

2) Critical Incident reports are useful 

3) 'Technical reports are- useful 

/■ ■ ■ ' • •'■ 

4) Interim reports are useful r v * 

'^^5) On-site visits-talk to persons involved ^ ^ ' . ' 

6) Identify resistance behavior 
^ . 7) Identify acceptance behavior - - . 

9. - Review and Revm . . ; 

^ ' Revision Of the proces^is based upon evaluation data. * " 

This process is engaged in at each level of diffusion {l»e., awareness, interest, trial, etcj. 

The preceding diffusion process is not ^developed in isolation; -It is developed in cooperation 
with appropr^te division perSbnnel. Collaboration js encouraged ijot only aiTthe state level, but 
with regi*onahper?onnel as well. ' V . . , 
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3. The ffole of the Regional Career Education Consultants 



The Department of Education has divided the state into five regidns^or mWiag^fhent purposes 
. ^nd delivery of services to local school districts. The Division of Vocational Educatipn has an office 
composed^f a director and a. consultant in each program area housed irf each region. Therefore e^ch 
region has a vocational education. staff of eight persons. Each regionat office has appointed one pro- 
gram consultant to also serve as a career education consultant for that respective region. 

Regional career education consultants are a crucial link in the statewide diffusion of the career 
education concept Their direct contact with the '^grass rootsT leyel .keeps the state coord inator 
apprised of any revision which might be necessary in the state career education plan. Without the 
consultants' constant efforts in the area of "follo\A(-on" activities, it would b6 extremely difficult ' 
to bring all sixty-seven. school districts to the implementation stage in the diffusion process. 

. The two major responsibilities of the regional career education consultant are: 

1. Providing technical assistance and support to school districts. This responsibility includes: 

a. * providing information on career education to decision makers at the district level; 

b. .supporting the development and dissemination of career education nria'terials; 

c. assisting the statP coordinator in providing insemce training experiences for school 
districts, institutions, and agency staff; and 

d. . promoting the 9rderly articulation of experience across educational levels. 

These objectives are accomplished in two Ways: (1 ) monthly regional meetings for district 
career education d1rectdr$/coordinators are planned and conducted by regional career ^ 
education consultants^and (2) the regional consultant may visit a school district upon 
request tg^view a problem and make recommendations, or the cortsuttant may initiate 
a visit to maintain satisfactory communications. . * 

2. /Jlkeeping the state coordinator of career education informed pf probfems which may . ..^ 
' impede the implementation of career education. This is accomplished in several wayi'f 

a. providing the state career education coordinator with minutes from monthly 
regfonal meetiogs; " • . , - , - 

Ij. telephoning or writing memorandums to the state coordinator on problen^s which 
may surface at a time other than a monthly meeting; and - ' * - 

c. ' reporting to the state coordinator at planned meetings for regional career education 
consultants. 

Although the Division of Vocational Education is the only one of the four Department of 
Education Divisions which operates on the regional concept, the Divisidn of Public Schoi;rls has also 
identified curriculum consultants to serve as career education consultants for specific academic 
areas. 'These consultants operate solely out of Tallahassee although'they are assigned to work with \ 
a specific region, f heic role in the career education effbrt involves the following: ^ ^ 



A 1., advocating the position thatpreparation for work, paid as weH as unpaid, is one of the goals 
i •. education HO the basic skills and subject areas; . • «< 

^ 2. defining the relationship between the basic skills and 'subject areas and career education; 

" 3. outlining the role which basic skills and subject areas play in career education; . 

4. including the elements of career education (career, educational, and economic awareness; 

: beginning competency; attitudes and appreciations; self-awareness; decision making; and ' ' 
employability skills) in the planning and .development of curriculum materials for the 
^Dasic skills and subject areas; . 

5. assisting in thq planning, development, and dissemination of strategies for evaluating 
career edljcatidn experiences in the basic skills and subject areas; 

I 6. where__appropriate, fncludingthe elements of career education in minimum student-per- ' 
^ , formance standards for the vai^ious program categories andxhronological grade levels 
and, accordingly, erTsunng that they are included in'the statewide assessment program; 

7. including tr;patment of the elements of.qai'eer education as a criterion to be utilized in the 
lextbook^lection process; « *' ' ' 

" 8. 'disseminating materials.which demonstrate tfi^necessity for and the utility of^the basic 
skills and subject areas in varyipg aspects.of tfe world of work; , 

9. provide technical assistance to local district personnel in the mosteffeotive strategies and ^ 
resources for career education in the basic skills and subject areas; 

10. through the statewide conferences fqr the specific areas in early childhood, elementary, 
middlfe; and secondary education: 

a. providing a showcase for career education practitioners within the respective areas; and 

b. ensuring that the publishers' representatives feature cfireer-nelated materials in their 
exhibits; and - - - 

,1 1 . participating in the state career education conferences. 

In summary, the responsibility of the field career ediK*Stion consultants is to work directly with 
local school districts in the development, implementation, aad evaluation of career education. 

To facilitate and assist the field career education consultantsjin their role, eadh division of the 
Department of Education has appointed a coordinatpr. The di^visfoh career education coordinators 
work directly with the field consultants to assist them with any prOblenrrs they may have in the 
delivery of technical assistance to local school districts. * , • 

Tha coordinators also provide all staff development for their respective career education 
consultants, as )|/ell as plan and produce aH^tatewide workshops related to career education. 



THE ROLE OF TEACHER EDUCATORS 
IN THE DISSEMINATION PART. D PROJECTS 



Rutherford E. Lockette 



This discussion focuses on |he need for vocational teacher educators to assume a significant . 
note In the dissemination of PartB^ projects. J^n attempt will be made to provide a background for 
this discussion by: 'Ascribing thi relationship to and/or the importance of three major components ' 
of viable vocational education programs. Those components are: the local school system! the state • 
department of education; and thfe teacher education, institution!. Jhe autonomous and quasi- : 
autonomous nature of the three major components of vocational education will be briefly described; 
the basis for initiating essential cooperative efforts will be noted; and finally, specific things which 
teacher educators, carf do to disseminate Part D projects will be addressed. , ' ^ * 

State departments o,f education have specialists ig^ajor areas of vocational educatfbn. They 
are 'exposed to project efforts vvtikh are in various stages of development throughout the state. 
They often assist local school systems in developing and impjementing themi After projects are 
approved, state department personnel monitor them. The sSte department monitor is able to pro- * 
vide input from his/her contacts with other projects as well as from his/her expertise in specific 
areas of vocational education. This input can be extremely valuable. State departments of education* 
can and do contribute significantly to efforts of this type. 

The local schopi systems are on the front line of educational action. Competent professionals 
deal wfth a variety of progfams in attempts to prepare youths and adults for entry intojihd progress 
in the world of work. They often make contributions to other educational objectives which go be- 
yond VQcatipnal development. In-drscharging their responsibilities, local professionals may, at times, 
develop proposals for new approaches to the solutions to problems, In the normaLprocess, representa- 
tives of state departments of -education become involved, at least to some extent^ in the development 
and Implementatidn bf Part D projects. 

The third component of viable vocational education programs]^ a state is that of vocational 
teacher education institutions. Cplleges and Universities have major rfesponsibility for preparing and 
updating vocational education professional personnel. They also assume the major responsibility 
for research and service activities:. Colleges and universities are staffed with highly prepared individuals 
who are experts in special areas of vocationah education. Viable prof^essior^al development prograrfis, 
services, and personnel should be^utilized as an integral part of a total vocational education state ^* 
• system including Part D projects. * ^ , r . - ' • 

' The involvement of state and local agencies in education is so interrelated that they can only . ^ 
be Operated f or the convenie nce of discu^ibn.and. hopefully, somedegree of understanding. In 
the United States, education is a state functiohrEach state?is autonomous in the operation of its school 
system under constitutional provisions, In addition, state boards* of education have been established 



*Gove(ming bodiesin locai districts are.variously known as the board of education, . thd* school 
board, the S9hool committee, tlje'board of school directors, or the board of school trustees. Throughout 
this F«per" the term board of education is usec( as all ihclusive. 
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and granted th6 overall responsibility to provide leadership for and the management of putJIjc 
education Within each state. Substantial financial resources are also provided by the legislatures 
through the state boac^of education. These boa/ds are accountable for these resources within the 
broad framework of legislative provisions (Reeder). V , - : 

' ' /Boards o.f education 1n most states have been granted rather wide powers of legislative 
* ' authority. States have delegated most of the details of management to local boards, 

insisting only that they meet minimum state requirements. Thus, the state may require 
' "certain minimum salaries to be paid,. not fewer than a specific number of school days ' 
per year, and the employment of teachers meeting certain standards of preparation. 
Beyond these requirements, local boards have great latitude-~there is no ceiling on • 
S. the quality of local schools (Douglas'antJ Grieder). . h ^ 

From this brief review,, one is rerriinded that local boards of education, and local school system^, 
operate at the pleasure of^state boards ^of education. However, the responsibility and authority 
. delegated to local boards of education enable them to function as quasi-autonomous agencies. ^ 

• ^» 

Colleges and universities in the. United States grew out of the influence of higher education in 
Europe. However, during its more than two hundred years of development, it acquired a uniqueness 
of its own. Public and private institutions were organized under state laws. However, they have 
generally enjoyed unusual freedom from institutional control by the state when compared with 
their European counterparts.. One might expect that this freedoni would have led to diversity and 
difference among institutions of higher^ducation. This has not been the case. Colleges and universities 
show an unusual amount of uniformity in legal structure,' executive- organization and curricular 
practice (Maehlman). * ^ * ^ 

^Despite the fact that there are significant commoh^Jities among colleges and universities, . 
each institution has its uniqueness in broad Jerms. , ^< . . ♦ 

Much of what cari be said is.common to all the types of higher education. However, each 
has its own history, its own belief systejis, its own (inljernal and external) political 
processes, its own talents. Whether they are public or private, they tend^o resist homo- 
genizatiorijand attempts.to reduce their internal organizational autonomy. They also 
resist being considered*step-children to other institutions (and agencies), (Herr). 

Colleges and universities hold dearly to the concept of academic freedom and tenure. This 
principle does nkt allow ^faculty member to teach and otherwise do as he/she pjeases. It holds 
th^t«individuals ?an teach or otherwise pursue the truth within an organized body of knowledge. 
Should a controversy arise about whatjs the truth, a jury of experts in the area of the controversy 
renders a judgment. The pr^*nci'ple of tenure protects the faculty member in-the pursuit or teaching , 
^ qf the truth ^Van Till). • * / . 

From this brief overview, of the major components of Viable vocatiofrial education programs, an 
attempt has been made to show that state departments of education are autonomous bodies, and 
that local boards of education as well as colleges and universities are quasi-autonomous in their 
authority. This is particularly tVue within the broad framework in which they function. The^e 
institutions and agencies, although essentially autonomous, are vitally^pprtant to the development 
and maintenance of virtually every aspect of viable vocational professioRjal development programs. 

It goes without saying that all states are'not equally endowed in the area of vocational^teacher 
education. Obviously, staff limitations may severefy affect the dissemmatipn of Part D^projects in 
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some states, this does not suggest that those states are not willing to disseminate Part D projects. ^ 
.It simply means that the burden of other tasks may, iimil^their ability to engage in this and other 
' service activities. With this background in mind, it is jmportant to know that vocational teacher 
^ educators can be a major force in dissemination of -Part D project results. 

• It is important that the knowledge gained through Part D projects be made available to other 
secondary school teachers as well as teacher educators and state supervisors. These persons will also 
• profit from them. Because of the major roJe which colleges and universities have in teaching, research,* 
and service, it folfows that whenever a professional vocational educator needs to master new skills, 
^ new Knowledge, new attitudes, and new behavior, teacher education can make significant contr ibu- 

tipni to them> * A number of steps will be presented with the hope that they will improve the dis- 
semViation of Part D projects and ojherprogram development projects. 

1\ There are numerous instances when projects have been developed, implemented, and ^ 
inrtpHJ<;7ng hgforfl tftflrhrr education institutions have been made aware that they 
^ exist. BBcause of the distances between many school systems and universities, it is 
extremely difficult for teacher educators to be aware of all of the projects that are 
under way. In order to be assured that vocational teacher educators are informed of 
new project activities in the schools, a means of informing them of new and emerging ' 
prpject activities should prove very helpful. This will enable teachei^ educators to become 
aware of^cojects as they unfold. Project outcomes will more likely be disseminated through . ^ 
formal and informal discussion. Informing teacher educators of new project activities 

could be made a part of the approval process. ^ ^ 

» 

2. Teacher educators have a high degree of expertise in many areas in which v^ational 
education program^ conduct projects. Because of the complimentjE^ryTSSpattllities of 
secondary/' school teachers, teacher, educators, and state department supervisors, their r 

. mpOt can enhance the plannmg and implementation of Part D projects. It is suggested 

that*lQcal school systems and department of education personnel invite teacher educators 
^to participate in the development of proposals as well as the implementation of projects. 
In additjpn to the value which will accrue to the project, the knowledge of the project ^* 
.wilTGecome known to othei^ teacher educator? and to" their students as well. 

L • • ' 

3. Teacher educators often assign term papers which are designed to expose students to new 
ideas and new approaches 'to the solution of -specific problems. These, assignments could 
often be improved by the inclusion of a revievv of selected Part D projects. Course work 
which students too often find meaningless could be made meaningful by the inclusion of 
current activities. - ^ 

4. Workshops can be developed which are designed to-aevelop the participant to the point 
that h§/she has an operational understanding of .selected Part D projects. The outcome ' 
of thf workshops would be to prepare the pai;ticipants to the point thaf they can replicate 
the F^art D project. The workshop, so developed, could be rotated to a number of locations 
to make them convenient to- teachers, administfators, and other vocational education pro- 
fessionals. Teacheb and.others who developed the innovation should be employed as work- 
shop principals. ♦ ' ' 

5. Teaqherjducators can be included in local planning sessiq^' Local planners may consider 
extending invitations to teacher educators. '^^^Sii^ 
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6. Local school personnel involved in creating or implementing projects mav want to prepare 
a summary of their activities including objectives, procedures, description of pretesting 
and/or evaluation procedures. These could be nifede available to teacher educators. 

^ The state department of education personnel may want to prepare summaries of exemplary 
projeWs that have come to their attention. These summaries can come from within or 
outside of the state. The availability of such compilation to vocational teacher educators, 
will increase discussioa. ^ ■ - - 

8. The state department of education may want to encourage the use of innovative ideas by 
earmarking funds for local systems to use in adopting or adapting these projects. 

9. .Local systems m which projects have been successful may be encouraged to make project 
teachers available for consultations/and/or workshops. 

10 Arrangements could be made for interested personni^to observe projects in action.in or • 
but of the state. Transportation could be provided throQ^h state fUnd§^llocated for this 
purpqse. f 

11. " Jeacher edgcation institutions may wish to provide opportunities for teachers in training * 

to spend from one to two weeks working with project teachers. ' ^ ^ 

12. Local systems may wish to provide incentives for teachers to engage in developirig 
projectsfollbwing observationsand workshop experiences. . . ^ 

■ It is the responsibility of each professional in vocational education to possess (or rapidly - 
achieve) expert literacy in the area.of his/her position assignment. Probably tfie greatest contribu- 
tion which teacher educators can make to the disseminafion of Pgrt D projects is that of assuring ^ 
that all vocational program completors are true professionals in vocational education. Thi.s applies 
to teachers supervisors, directors, and other professionals*associated with local school systems as 
well as with vocational education professionals associated with state departments of education and 
teacher education'institutions. The major responsibility for the develppmeneandmamtenande of 
expert literacy rests with each individual. Although other agencies and institutions can be of assistance 
to the'indlvidual in developing and maintaining exp'ert literacy, this initiative cannot be assumed by 
any other mdTvidual.or group. *v ^ * """" . - 

There are a'numberof things that professionals in vocational education should doiin developing 
•and maintaining expert; literacy, A few'of these w|ll be noted below. • 

Membership in Vocational.feducation and Related Organizations 

' The^frare a^'number of professioi^al organizations which work in the interest of professionals in 
vocational education. Some of these organizations represent Ibcal or regional interests whHe others 
represent state or national interest. In most instances, they interrelate jn their concerns. Usually, 
one of the concerns of professional organizations is that of .professional and technical development 
of its members. Professional and tech/iical development is achieved in part through periodic 
meetings, Conferences or conventions. Special meetings to deal^with specific topics are nqt uncommon. 

Professional organizations com monlTpuWish a journal, newsletters, arid other information which . 
is of v/alue in the continued professional and technical development of its membe^^. BecaOSe of the 



specralization of individual professional assignment, not all of the articles included will be of value " • 
to each individual. However, a great .many of them will be of value in«maintaining expert literacy 
or in malrfifaining general professional Hteracy.. ' ^ 

, In addition to vocational education organizations, there are other organizations which have 
knowledge, techniques, and processes that are common to our concerns. Many of these organizations 
-publish trade^}eujTials^and other material^hich are of value to thejcontinued prpfessional or technical 
development of vocational educators. Somfe^ these groups have education committees which have, 
as a part of their role, keeping members abreas^ot^w.developmentsr the American Welding . v. 

Society, The Annerican Foundry Society, The Amen&afklHome Economics Association, The American 3 
Dietetics Association, and The American Society of Trainin^^an^^velopment are examples. Voca- ^ 
tionaj education professionals may wish to publish the results ofPah Dprojepts in some of these 
trade journals. These groups also hpid periodic educational meetings.^They also^'pfovide sep/ices 
to schools arid other*interestedgroilps. \ ' . 

Attending Workshops, Institutes, Seminars, and Courses 

N ' ^ 

Businesses, industries, and government agencies often sponsor workshops, institutes, and other 
programs which are geared to improving^the performance of the participants. Colleges and univer-' 
sittes often offer short and regular length workshops, institutes, and courses geared to upgrading pro- 
fessionals in the field. In addition, new or revised courses are of valueMn imp^roving the performance 
ot.prqfessionals in vocational education. There are times when a course .which has been substantially 
revised bears only slight resemblance to the one it has replaced. . \ • 

• : - . . . . • \ . ■ ' 

An important means of keeping current with new developments in vocatiopal education is through 

^the use of infprmajion retrieval systems. Vocational education material is retrieyed through ttip 

"Educational Hesources Information System (ERIC),*which is headquartered at The Center fo^ * * > 

Vocational Education, The Ohio State UniverSity. These materials are readily available through most' 

college and university libraries and through many publiq librariest The location of ERIC gjaterj^fl . 

in the variou§ states can be obtained from the research coordinating^unlt associateawith the state . . 

department.ot education. ' ( • . \. • 

^' ^ - ■ ^ ^ . \ ^ , . 

ft. ' - " * \ 

Information wl\ich is stored in the ERIC system'can be accessed through either qnanual or - , 

computer searches. The use of^this system is not only valuable to professionals in vocational edu- 
cation but is Imperative to their keeping, up tadate. ■ . - . ^ 

*^ ' ' ' . • • • \ ' f 

Recommendation • ^ . . V 

* It is recommended that each teacher, supervisor, and administrator in vQcatippa^'erfueation 
* become-a true professional in the pursgit of his/her responsibilities. Colleges and unWersities stand . 
ready and wHIing to be ofassistahce to.ybu wheainvited^to do'so. — * p"* 
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PISSEMINATJON-MAJGNIFYING THE R AND. D DOLLAR 

0uane R. Lun^ " ' >^ 

Each year, the federal government alone now allocates near1\rj$20 bitlion for research and devel- 
opment in all fields. It would be dilfWt to estimate how many more billions are invested by state 
•and local units of government Hopefully a great deal of rtewknowliedge is being generated. But if 
this new knowledge is not broadly disseminated'and put to' everyday use, the cost/effectiveness ratio'' 
of this gigantic inyestmeht becomes qnbearabhy low. Historical ly, Congrjess^has been generous in its 
support of research, but, quite frankly, many <:ongressnr\en are of the opinion, that of all the R and D 
programs in governments, education probably does about the poorest job of dissemination. 

Congressman Albert Qg[e (R.-Mn.), ranking Minority Member of the House Education 
"^Cooimittee.and Roman.PucinskI (D.— III.), fprmer Chairman of the House Education Subcommittee 
on Education^ have both expressed on numerpus occasions thetr frustration ^iLdi^ppointment with 
the effectiveness of the dissemination efforts of the Educatfon R and O comi^^ity. those directly 
, responsible for the vocatibnal resear^ih and development efforts in the U.S. Office of Education and 
trte National Institute of Education (specifically Howard Hjelm and Corrine Rieder) recognize how 
critical effective dissemination is'tp alj of thqir prqgrams, and they and their staff people have 
devotScJ-a tremendous amount of time and energy to dealing.with the problem. ' ^ ' 

If welbpk outside the education community, we find many effectiye models for dissemination. 
Perhaps the best jcnown is in the field of agriculture. The R and D efforts'of the land-grant colleges 
-and ui^iversities fe^e,bee^succ6ssfullV translated into farcn practices in relatively Short periods of 
tihiTB through^Jb^T^ysr^ity^ex^^ 

*' ' , 

We'li^ave ah'excaHent example in gur Staples Vocation^in^^chmcgl Institute wherein a research ^ 
rtjratidbjf'ilation farm has resulted irr more than 3Q0 farmers adopting irrigation practices 
^ areg/n the' past §i^bt years. " f * . 




the pest e^xmnple of t^e.^ssemination.qf successful practices in the fie^^d of business is 
f fast food franch]ses^A<fafiT^n'l^ Queen, Burger King, and others can 

literally guarantee.succeiss to thdse wKo wiH follow theirV^commend^tions. * ' 

Irtthe field of industry, companies liferallvsfea/ new techniques and knovyledge from.each 
• father.^ . - - . » X / - ' ^ - - _ ' ? 

Agriculture, business, and industr,y dfffeii^^fm^^dup^^ in. that they are profit motivat^. * 
However, in the area of health-vyhfere the prof^'HncentiVe is only sligfjtly more. relevant to.dissemina- 
. , tion than in our profession— new knowledge and techniques afe much more rapidly put into everyday 
use. ^ ^ ..... » ^ 

^ ^ Perhaps we are guilty of a sin of omissions by'ncTt donsulting more with disserhination, experts 

' in these other disciplines, and no doubt there is much we could (earn from Madfson Avenue. 
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^ Neverthe^ess^we have had hundreds, yes thousands, of examples oT^theUansfer of succes 
educational practices from one institution to another. Why do the results of some R and D efforts 
find their way into the classroomsof our nation whilerothers^ not? Why are the successful teaching 
practices in one school picked up by neighboring schools and sonrietirnes disseminated across the 
entire nati'oh while others go unnoticed? A great deal of isniSney^a^ human energy has been invested, 
* in trying to find answers to these qu$stions»<A js^arch of tne liter^Ve gives us some insight. 

Glassfir tells us that a study of the adapters ot new ideas, methods, and techniques may be-as ^ 
profitable as studying the methods and techniques of those who havesbeen respoijsible for the 
dissemination process. He talks about the "compjex humah problem" o/ "how to get organizations, 
institutions, and individual decision makers to develop an attitude or climate of nbndefenslve, * * 
open-minded willingness to review their standard pfractices, coupled with a receptivity to change which 
. may be required in order to utilize promising innovative procedures or policies." 

Glasser goes on to list what he calls the "five most relevant factors" in influencing the likelihood 
of utiMzat^n of a particular innovation by others: 

1. A leadership style that sets a role-model of willingness to entertain challenge or criticism 
of one's own operation: a style that encourages a nondefensive, self-renewing organizsf- 
tional climatewhich in turn facilitates open three-way communication (up, down, laterally); 
provides opportufifty for perigdic review of the organization's goals, practices, and program 
effectiveness; and yet affirms*respect for staff compe||nce and rewards, or sanctions inno- 

» ' " vative problem solving efforts. ' ^ ' ' 

• 

2. Capability of staff and availability of necessary resources in a potential user's setup to 
implement the iQirt)\fetive practices! ^ * 

3. Suitable timing: having one's attentio^p|urned to the innovative idea at a time of 
specially ^elt need'br under a set of circumstances.that promote receptivity to the idea. 

4. . Sensitivity to context factors such as customjers or clients,.comrnunities^ governmental 

' controls, and public opinion. The way in which an organization perceives its relationship 
^$0 Its larger social context is an important determinant of the kinds of change it wants 
.or can^accept. * - " ' * - J • 

. • ^ 

5. Skill or'organizational leaders in working through resistances that may. be mounted against 
any given proposed change. ' ^ ' ^ * 

%»» . " - 

. Looking at it m another way, Glasser lists ten "forces" which have been hi^hly^ influential in , 
considering strategies fqr bringing about ptaoRed change. Me has identified these tentfforces as 
"needs"-lhus:' ' - ^ ^ 

1. Need for leadership (stimulation, encouijgement, positive reinforcement, direction, 
climate-setting, role-making; tenajiotfSness, canniness in planning strategies and folt6w- ^ , 

^through provided by the leader(s) o^^ecision maker(sK \ - . 

2. \ Wgec/ for outside pressures or changes \h5t impinge upon an existing system and convince 

it that it needs to cffange— or simply fsVce it to change. - . • 

3. Need fofpurf ace inform^atipn from outside or insFde, such^s egosyntonic feedback of ^ 
' prog^ress that kindles desire to surpass previous aehievements. . ^ 
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• . . .... • . • ^ . / 

• A, Need for aroused will on the part of people with sopie mfluence in a given situation; 

^ concern and feeling. of urgency in response-to perceived crisis^recognitidn oKieecl for 

iipprovemVnt; aspiration taperforrn better. * • ; 

5. ' N^ed^for incentive system that provides rewards for certain- changes or kinds of beba\m)r' 



6. fJeed for legal, adrninisffative, or rule cfianges affectmg existi ng system. 
^ y. Need for structural reorganization:, organization rearrangement, 



8,' Need for stimulation of shared interest in learning about how to solyeCommon oY given 
problems; perceived need for interdependence-f or working with others to solve certain 
♦ problems. ^ . , . 

* 9. Need for sufficient resources that are available or that can be created, begged, borrowed, 
or stojerif to carry out the given change..' i 

10. Need for internal deterioration: the corruption of the spirit of humanity and'its organiza- 
tions, the contagion of inner disintegratipn; or at least th^ onset of boredom, loss of 
* enthusiasm or drive, flagging of zeal or interest . . . and thus increased readiness for change. 

I ' Early last year the Stanford Research Instituteinade an evaluation of the National Diffusion 
/MetWork for the Office of Education. Somepf its findings ^re partiijujarly significant; let me para- 
plhrase them: <^ . \ ^ ^ ; 

1. The superintendent'of schools js probaWy the most influential change agent. 

2. ' In studying the teaching staff of sc^ols identified as adopters of innovation-practices/a 

hFgh correlation was found betweeft innovativ^ness among teachers and the following: 

(a) level of education, (bl.morale^or job satisfaction, (c) attendance at out-of-town educa- 
^ tional meetings, and {&) varied Experiences outside of education. • - . ^ 

\ 3 ^Projects inltiat^dfon a problem solving basis w6re mote likely to be incorporated into. the 
— permanent school program. ' , * . v * " ^ • ' 

4. Other incentives for individuals in the adoption.process included pressure or coercibn,^ , ' 
subsidies such as additional funding, ^d increased^t^restige resulting fronisuccessful 
innovation. . * " / / , 

5. ' Factors re^isjant to adopt|on.included:' (a) the absence of an effective change a^t, 

(b) ambiguous goals, (c) interdependence argong staff members, (d) varied abilities 
among both teachersand students, (e) role performance invisibility, (f) monopolistic, 

'* character of school^lf^iving educational services to the community, and (g) increased 

" vulnerability of schools to criticism as a result of increased visibility through new programs. 

6. , Other deterrents include th'fe "spare resources of small. districts" and the "cumbersome 
' bureaucraties" of the large districts. * ' ' * - * . 

It may be not^j^at in studying the literature on our subjecttmost reinforcing elements for 
dissemination, as well as most deterrents, come under Ihe heading of "human factors." Dr. Marvin 
Teldman, President of the New York fashion Institute, supports this fconcept in his "Old Lady 




Bloomstrom" theory of why new programs or innov^jons. work in one settir\g and not jrl another. . . 

Feldman says that "given reasonable financial, administrative, and community support, the difference 

between success and failure usually boils down to one or two individuals, seldom more." He states 

that at the end of several years with the Ford Foundation, h? vyas directed to'visit the educational 

projects he had funded and make some evaluation (admittedly rather subjective^ of the programs 

in terms of trying to identify why some \were apparently more sucjcessful than others. He concluded . 

at the end bf his very first visit to a project that the key to the success 6f the program was an 

older teacher who was commonly referred ^o (and not. always with affection)^ as "Old Lacly Bloomstrom. 

As Feldman continued his visits he found that whether or not programs succeeded or did not , 
do as well depended on whether or not there waMt least one "Old. Lady Bloomstrom" involved. ^ 
Sometimes these change agents were teachers; sometimes they were project directors; and 
occasionally^ey were administrators. Usually they could be characterized as energetic,^nthusiastic, 
outgoing, physical (sometimes they hugged kids; sometimes they shook them^^and had sensitivity 
for others. T - ^ , ^ ' 

In conclusion, 1 woqid like to share'v^kb^u oujiexperlences-rthat is, the experiences'of 
Independent School District No. 793, Staples Area Schools, in Minnesota. Since 1968 we have'^led * 
our state in the number of dollars per pupil repeived from federal and foundation grants. As a result 
our students have been the beneficiarfes of numerous new programs and teaching techniques. Evalua- 
tions indicated that nearly^all of these projects brought us something new and worth the investment. 
However, the dissemination provided for each of these projects was qtiite minimal. Nevertheless, 
through publicity and word of mouth many visitors did come to our school district; one elementary 
school had 'more than 4,000 visitors a year for several years. In the process we did learn some things * 
about dissemination. Although no systematic .study, was made of adoptions, we came to realize 
that programs, techniques, teaching devices, etc., developed jn Staples were haying an, impaerSn ' 
other schools. We concluded that because of thetundreds of thousands of doljars invested by the ^ 
state and federal governments and by private foundations in our schools^ we had an obligation tp 
make a more systematic effort at disseminating the fruits of our work. A proposal was made to the 
Bush Foundation to thus magnify the' dollars already Invested in our district through a aisseminaiion 
project to be called "TRAN-Sepp/' Funding was received, and we proceeded to reach out to the 
other schools of our state. Just like the "kids" we teach, we learned by doing. As it turned out, the 
experience was worth more than al[ of the infqrmation we had gleaned from the literature or the 
advice we had received from' tj:)bse who had been in the, buslne^.^ ^ - * \^ 

Based on the success of Tran-Sepp, we were recruited by our State department oi Education 
to participate in the dissemination of validated Title J It projects and were given that responsibility 
for^both'^northern and central Minnesota. We are now in the third year of that project, and we are 
still learning. \ ^ ' . ' . ■ ^ ' • ' ' • ' 

Based on these^^f^RSnces, I would like to share with you a few conclusions which may accent 
what you hav^J^Wraat tl^^ or what you will find in the (literature: 

1^ People do make the difference, both in the case of the disseminating institution and thfe 

adopting schools.^ Those. in charge of disserpi nation mustxeally telieye'in the product. 
" * They must be able to demonstrate an enthusiasm for vyhat they havelo disseminate. . / 
But, the ability to sell n\us\ not,'be a substitute for sincerity. The disseminator must' 
have axDmmitment to his/her product, and he/she must ca.re whether or not other schools 
or teaclms. adopt what he/she has to communicate.' . . 



2. • Th&emphasis^and primary concern must be with the adapter (the receiving agency or 
individual). As one of our facilitators puts It, "the disseminator needs to become 
' * intimate with the adopting school." Theschool'sor teacher's needs and interests are • 
* paramount; The teacher may need help in identifying thaproblems and stumbling blocks 
to be faced in his/her baliwick, and guidance should be available to help him/her solve- 
the§e problenqsi. If, at the end of the teacher's first contact^with the disseminator, 'he/she 
is not conviRcda that he/she wants and needs the_new icjea or concept or technique, 
. the cauie Is lo$t On the other hand, care must be tdken so that the disseminator in his/hei 
enthusiasm does not sell someone a product -he/she does not need or'which is inappropria 



3. ^ "Learning Bazaars" are an effective device for disseminating the results of educational. 

innovation. ^ We have found that it is most helpful if tRe display^ and .general decor are 
e)(citinaand conducive^to creative thinking. We also try to feature^number of techniques, 
learrring games, projects, teaching devices, or concepts which can be easily and cheaply 
^ adopted so that everyone will— hopefully— go away from the "fair** with something he/she 
» is likely to use. • , • \«« 

4. Dissemination worksltops oi^ ii^rvice prografns must be both inljeresting and furr, ^ 
Again, the presenters must know as much as possible about the adopting*agency. 

5. ' If the proposed rnnoyation is going to mean sizeable changes in thtj^chool or even in 

ond cla§sroom, it is critical that those who will be most affected and most invplved in ^ 
making the changes have the opportunity to visit on-site the program under consideration. 
/'Teacher travel" is one of the very best investments any school can make in jts staff. 

6. ^ Replicatiorr usually costs only a fraction of innovation: But there is usually some addi- ' 

tional cost to get a new progrpm under way. In. this day of fiscal crisis in oilr schools, ^ 
^mini-ir^lementation grants are critical to successful dissemination. 

7. In summary, people do make the difference. 1 don't bave-much faith in dissemination^ 
via the printed page. Tq'quote a television commercial iri^^our part of the country, "it 

is people helping people^'- that makes the difference. 

. As our schools are caught in a financial crunch* we should probably tsfke seriously the old adage, 
"If irain't broke, don't fix it.'* And yet, in another sense, the fiscal crisis facing our schools dictates 
n urgent need for dev;eloping more economical wa^s of educating the youth of our coumtry. 
Furthermore, the truth of the matter is that our nation can afford to allocate many more dollars 
to education, but this is not going to happen until the faith of the people iri^our schoolf has been 
restored. We have a truly critical need for new technfques, programs^ if\d devices tohelp«X)ur 
teachers do a better job and, then, to disseminata this knowledge acrtiss the length and breadth 6f 
our country until it is in everyday use. • . 



STRATEGMS FOR THE NATIONAL DISSEMINATION ^ 
V I OF PROJECT RESULTS 



Joel H. Magisos 



• - The purpose of this conference tias begn to increase our ability to disseminate the results of 
our work. Dissenaination,of results is only one part of a strategy that might be used to achieve ' 
impact of mnovative projects. 'What has been the record in achieving impact with R&D-based 
•innovations? One important study reports that: ■ 

- ^ • .• ' 

.... the available data does not indicate that vocational education research and clevel'op- 
. ^ ment (R&D) findings and products have hadan influence on the' knowledge, skills, or 
employability of large numbers of students (COVERD,!^. 1). ' • ^ 

L \'' - ' . ^' 

Another study (Development Associates) indicates that the continuation of activities at Part D 
f^roject sites has been disappointing. - \ ' ^ 

Notwithstanding these earlier disappointments/ we all would like to have an impact. We know 
thatvour impact won't extend beyond our immediate qontacts without dissemination, possibly on a 
national scai.e.' There are some existing systems which facilitate,dissemination. Tf^se require thai 
.our results be put in a form that is acceptable to both the systems anfd the potential user^. Oyr ex- 
perience with dissemination tells us that: > ' * ' . 

Toamuch of our reporting is pdorly done; our repprts>are what othersJMse to judge ^ 

2. |Our information resource systenrrs and dissemination; networks won't ensure dissemination 
jof specific information; even so, we aren't using thes^ sy^nis and networks to full 
^advantage. 1 ^ ' i * ♦ 1 

.| " ■ ) ;| : f " j'"/'^ 

3. ^Mo.st of our target audiences need^elp in passing t^jrough stages of awareness, interest, 
jevaluatfon, trial, and adopLtion. / ^ | ^ \, 
( _ ' ' J ^ ; _ ^ > . ( ; . 

4. \ Members of our target audiences adopt at^different rates; some want our work before it 
\is done, others aren't aware or interested until nearly everyone else is using it, if ever. 

' 5. |Some'of our findings and products are easier to.adopt'than others; those more difficult 

'to adopt will require more Intensive bisAmination efforts. ' 

1 '\ , ' • ' ' } > 

In vi^w of these observations, I've organized th(s presentation to include: 
1: jPrep3ring»reports and publication^, ] - ^ - ' • ^ ' ' ^ 
: 2i * Using the information resource system, and 



,3. JHelping ]darget audiences adopt innovations. 



r 




PREPARIIMG^REPORTS AND PUBLICATIONS 

f 

One project direciOF imagines Heaven as a place where one can do.research without ever having * 
to write aVeporV^nepf the first project directors whom I ever knew complaint that-the reporting • 
required by his project sponsor left very little iime for research. Another confided that his most 
difficult task was preparing popular versions of his technical reports. Still others squeeze a phenomenal 
number of publications out of^a single project. Publication is the principal earthly reward for some 
project. directors. It is the-means by which they coqimunicate with colleagues, record their findings, 
and qualify for promotion. The primary fuhcti'on of all reporting is to inform. In our field we have 
the fesponsibiUty\f actually improving programs; in fact, the n6w vocational education legislation 
says a contractor must demonstrate a reasonable probability that the cor\tractwTII result in 
improved teaching techniques or currfculum materials within 5 years " 

; . . * : - _ ^ - 

Desired Characteristics of Reports and Publications ' . * 

V ^ ' , ^ ^ : . ' ' 

Reports abd publications, to effectively communicate, should have several characteristics: 
V. they^ould be based uponJ§j2^ \ . ' „ 

They should be-written clearly, concisely, precisely, and phrased in unambiguous language, 
^hey should be organized logically, with a consistent style throughout. . • 

^ *4. They should be written in a torie of ^appropriate modesty. 

> ' . 

• ' . *' • 

5*., They should be targeted to the audience for.which they are intended\ 

Different rea*ders of .reports or publications may^have different purposes. Some may draw inferences 
for poMcy making. Some are looking-for solutiohs to problems: Others are looking for a basiS for 
'further work.' All will make spme judgment abo|jt the quality o'f a specific project from reading 
th^report br publication. ^ 

* ] ' * /' * ' > ■ * /■ ' ' I 

. ' RdQtestclihe Readership ' 

I Who are the readers of reports and gublicaitions? First of all, I titling we should face up to the 
fact that thp readership is very smalj. Sponsors Vequire-repoMts^and publications, and We f^resum^e that 
* tHey read them. Frequently,. they pay someone else to critique or analyze thein. When the work 
' involves a poHcy question, pb^ltey makers or thek advisors will be interesited in tWe conclusion frOTi 
wirich th^^.can draw implications.' This..§rt5upTnU^ legislators, board.members, and advisory'^ 
...groups. Recommendations will be heeded to-the extent tbat they are relevant to policy makers and 
the pblicy questions. . Administrative decision nr]g<ers may be interested,' too, |f the recomrnendations 
are practical and understandable. However, few. of these groups aatpally read the repofts-they 
depend on someone's summary, ifonly the media"^s^.The diversi^ of these groups suggests ^hat one' 
publicatijon will not serve all groups equally well. ^ - : . 

^ - ; ^ . ; • r ^ <\ . ' ^ ' ^ ^ \ 

f^roject work'is often reported in twio.or more form's. Finst, the sponsor usually expects a final 
technical report meeting certain specifications. * Jhis repori-is.iusuayy ;n the form of ^ duplicated 
typewritten manuscript. It majy find its way inljo^afi&tional information system sucb<^ ERIC and 
be' available in microform or paper cbpy^fcom a reproduction service or library.. 



\ - ■ ' . ' m M> ■ r * "i ; 



Another way to share our WQrk is through professional journals and mSgazi.nes. These have 
regular subscribers who selectively read articles'of interest. Such periodicals as American Vo- 
cationalJournal, Career Education Digest, Journal of Career Education, and Journal of Vocational 
Education Research would be likely place^to report innovative projects.. Each would require a 
different slant. It's best to review the peViddical to which you plan to make a submittar. 

With respect to formal r^ports^e stylte is more stgijJciardized. The following suggestions are 
intended to help you m'ake your report acceptable to an information system and thereby available 
to other's all over the hatioa. 



• " Organizing Reports or publications 

It is much easier to write or read a report or publication which is well organized. Following 
some conventions and using common sense will go a long way toward improving communication. 
We have all read papers which were sequenced poorly, had serious^aps in argument, contained^ 
extraneous information, or beat a few points todeath. Therefore, the writer needs to begin with 
an outline. ^ ^ ' 

An Outline 

The following outline provides some guidance for the format of an R&D report and organisa- 
tion of the substance; however, specific outlining.is necessary for most research publications. 

1. * Front Cover 

2. Preliminary pages: • . ' . ' ' - ^ 

• Author's Abstract or. Summary 

• Title PSge, ^ ^ * ; , • - 
" ' • Pre'face . _ . ; ' 

• Table of Contents " * ' ' : V 

List of Illustrations and Figures |. < , ^ ' 

List of Abbreviations and' Symbols i ' . i -1 



3. Bbdy of Report: 



• Introduction, including a Statement of -the Prbblem 

• MetbBds of Procedures ^ . ] ^ ^ 
'•>Resi)lb * 

• CondFiJsions , ' \ ^ 

• Recommendations ' ^ * - ' 

^^Supplementary and Appendix l^erials:, . , 



„• Bibliography or References 
• -Glos^ry of Terms 
^ Appendixes^ 
•^Pictures or illustrations < 
•*Tabtes 



Ihde^ 



Back Cover 
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Outlining » ^ 

*- " - ' • . . ' 

Most of us learned the rudinrTents of outlining in elementary .schjdol and. have applied it ever 
since.. Nevertheless, we need to keep a few points in mind. 

1. The only single heading^ is the tit^e. . , ' . 

2. Main divisions must be Chosen. 

3. Main division heads should cover everything, be mutually excliisive, and be consistent 
with each' other. > • * , 

4. ^^ubh|ads should'be carried to as many subordinate levels as possible. 
"5. It is easier to.drop^^ubhead later 'than to add it. ' , ^ 

6. , There should^^ld^ be a single subhead. • ' ' , 

• a. 4 

7. ^ Labeling can be donetiv.alternating alpha *and numerical characters or by a system q 
decimals. 

Writing to an outline is much easLer^in the^n^run than reorganiz^ng^random pro'Se. 
Style 

Headings and subheadings in the final manuscript will follow .naturally if. there is a good outline. 
The proper use of headings and subheadings contributes much to.a publicatibn's^mmuniVability. 
A/lost writers develop preferences, and I have mine. A ^tyle manual such as Turabian ojvAPA can 
be helpful in developing a style, . , 

A Style manual also is helpful in developing referejrce notations or footnotes. The whole idea 
Qf TGkferences and footnotes is to give proper credit and to assist the reader in jocatin^ the reference. 
, The very reputation of a researcher rides oh strjt^t avoidance x)f ^3lagi&rism, not to mention copyright 
infringement. ; * ^ ' - J I . ' _ 




Communicating the Concepts 



^ I happen to believe thafthe test of a wrltjer is his'or her ability to communicate clearly and that 
^The simple decorative sentenceJs one of the mqst povyerful communicatipn fools. Statistical ex- 
. pressions .are communicative to those who have learned the language, but tables, figures,, and pjctures 
are/norfe^ommunicatrve. Too much of our literature contains unnecessary technical jargon and 
complicated sentences. * \ ^ * J ^ 



Using Language Effectively 



Concrete rather than abstract language can help; for example, a zipper is more concrete than 
Vthe.word fastener. Fastener conjures up.imagesjof bi)tf6ns,'bbws, snaps, nails, bolts, and screws. I 
once saw handcuffs fastening a mian taa post, ^psijivfe language communicates more effectively 



than negative>^r example, I could have sard negative language is less effective than positive. 
Econonriical language is more effective. * ' ' % • ' 



^^ .Avoid replacement of working verbs. 

\ ' • reduce vs. effect a reduction. 

• improves vs. operate to improve 

2. Avoid unnecessary words. 

• vs. in the event that 

• because vs. in view of the fact that 

3. Avoid redundancy. 

. • audible vs. audible to the ear 
red vs. red'in color 

4. Avoid beirtg ostentatfous. • 

• endys. terminate 

• begin vs. institute 

5. Use decisive language. . » 

• 3'mm vs. negligible 

• 2*l<g too niuch vs. e)^cessive 

.6. Use precise language. 



• Stress vs. strain 

• ' calibrate vs. adjust 



Nothing beats a rigorojjs review by an Uninvolyed critic* It is amazing how ^language is perceived 
when unencumbered by the experiences of the writer. The reader»is always right. , 



Representing D^ta'Effectively 



^ \\ has beer !said,tf at there^must b^ sufficjent dat^ ^nd ihat must be i-epresenjtdtjye .of the 
domain uader treatmejit. Data are '^^numeripal representations, of a phenlomenDn. 'It is usually 
Advisable to graphically plot the infprmation. • . 

* \ti ! ' ' - . " . > , ' i * t 

Three statistical representations ane commonly used: measures of central tendency, measures 
of dispersion, ar^d c(>rrelations,» Measures of central tendency include the njean (average), mode tm^t 
frequent), m.edi^n (halfway point), and quartile (boundary of four intervals). Measiires of dispersion 
include the ran^e (lowest to highest)!, average deviation (avera^ deviation fj-om the mean), variance 
(mean squared deviation), and standard deviation (square root of the sum o,f the deviations^squared 
divided by N). There can b> positive correlations (up tq +1.0), negative correlations (up to -1.0); 
and no correlations at&ll (0.0). Woneidf these Requires explanation to the ^xperience^^ reader of 
research. But a^e the readers going tot t^e researchers? ^ . ! |1 



'Tests of statistical significance (representations which show the chance of error) do require 
some explanation in the form of equations to*assure the reader of the technique and allow replication. 
But, again, are the readers going to be researchers? 

Most statistical representations can be/ief it by a figure, table, or chart. For example, a contingency 
table is essential to the^interpretation of a,chi-square numerical representation. A smooth curve or a 
histogram brings a batch of data to liffe. ^ , . ^ 

« 

Schematics . ' * 

Various systems of schematics have been developed. For example, pipe or electrical schematics 
are essential to the builder or repairperson. Organizational charts illustrate the formal structure of an . 
agency, if not'the actual or informal structure. Information flow, plant layout, material flow, and 
process.sy5tems can hardly be represented without illustratiort Guidance can be^found in existent 
literature or from templates available on the market. ' ' 

Appended Materials ^ ^ 

The appendix of a publication can be useful in at least two ways. It is a place*for essential back- 
ground materials. It relieves the main body of the text.of expanded detail that might divert attention 
and break the'flow of thought. But even an appendix can be overdone; moderation is advised." 

« * 

Preparing the Manuscript • 

A f\nal camera-ready copy of a publication shoQld observe all df the'usual conventions. Because 
it is likgly to be part of a. micrpfiche-basecj^ information system and is likqty to be [Dhotocopied for 
several generations, it should be typed double-space in high contrast (e.g., black on white) on high 
quality paper. A good test would be to.subject the original copy to three successive generations of 
photocopying. If it is sti^l readable, it will yield good microfiche, but don't submit the third 
generation copy to ERIC . Send the original^ , | 

f Top, bottorh, and right-hand margins shoul^d.be one inch. Left-hand^ margins Should be V/2 
inches to allow for binding. Pages should be numbered consecutively in Arabic numerals centered at 
the bottom of thp page*. When printed on both ^id6s, place odd-numbered pages on the right. Filled-in 
.or^broken le.ttersj illegible text or illustrations, c^d sizes, or other impfer factions are not acceptable for- 
E^IC m<crofiching. Page^of 311 material should' be BV2 x 11 Inches. Any method of binding is 
acceptable to EfflC. I ^ I > / . 



V ^ -v^. Submittal fo ERIC 

; ^ ' * ' • . '] ' m- . ' * ' \'^' ^ . • 

' Until September 14, 1977, tfjere Vvas caus^for confusion about getting mateh'als into ERIC. 
Vyith.the move of the ERIC Clearinghouse X5n Career Education to The Center at Ohio State, this 
sl^ould no longer' be a problem.^ For firial reports of projects funded under Part DXhe procedure is 
td forward these through channels. Rds^assured that they are.sfent to us by USO^ and that we ^ 
do keep track ofkhem. r j . | ^ ^< I * 



, " SYSTEMS AND NETWORKS 

Vocational education is served by a national information resource system and a linked dissemina- - 
tion network. The system'and network provide a channel for EDP to disseminate its findings and for 
educational practitioners tojind solutions to problems. Knowing how to submit and retrieve materials, 
is important to EDP workers-so is knowing the potential users of the system in^avoiding duplication, - * 
building on'existent knowledge, synthesizing earlier work into theoretical conWucts, and discovering 
' gaps in knowledge. The linked network of research coordinating units (RCUs) makes vocational 
education uniqjje among educational fields, but progress is- being made at the state education agency 
level through N I E's capacity building progVam. ' ' 

» . ^ . - 

ERIC-The National Information System for Education 

The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is the national information system for 
education. It is made^^up of an ERIC Processing and Reference Facility, ERIC Document Rfproc^uction 
Service (EDRS), and sixteen Clearinghouses under the control of Central ERIC in the National 
Institute of Education. Documents (reports and publications) are submitted to Clearinghouses for 
possible selection. Selected documents are sent with resumes prepared by Clearinghouses for input 
to the publication. Resources in Epucation (R I E). Documents are filmed on microfiche by EDRS. 
The microfiche is sold to more than 600 standingorder customers, who maintain complete ERIC 
microfiche collections.' • ^ ^ . ^ 

r ERIC/CE-The ERIC Clearinghouse on Career Education ^ 

The-ERICCtearinghouse on Career Education (ERIC/CE) is now located at The Center for 
Vocational Education at The Ohio State University. Its scope includes adult-continuing education;*^ 
carepr education, and vocational-technical education. .Vocational educators niay submit their research, 
instructional, and other materials to ERiC/CE for possible inclusion in the ERICsystem.. ERIC/CE 
4wrjngthe,iirst,yearat CVEv willu-u * . « . 

i < ' ' ' . • 1 - ' 

1^ acquire 4,500 documents; 

' ' ' ' . ^ ^* ^ ' , 

2. pr^pare'2,900 documents for input to RIE; i ^ ^ 

3. prepare 1 ,900 journal articles for input to Current lnd{Bx to Journals in Education) 

ii - . • ^ ' . : ^ , ' ' 

, . 4\ develop 23 information analysis papers; ^ \ ' ^ • 

^ ^ ' . ^; ^ . ^ > ^ > \ 

'5. answer 8,000 questions frdm users.- - i 

^ T / . ' \ 

Upon request, the Clearinghouse will provider 



s 




1. informafion about the syrt^m, the Clearingbouse, J\xe Center for Vocational Education/and - 
" AlJVI/ARM; . - ; V/' ^ 

^2. Information about thelocation of dofcumentsjn the feRIC system qr other sources; 

3. lists of resdurce persons, computer search service_s;and microfiche (Collections in the 1ft 
'user's own state; * . ' ! ! 



4.- information about the Clearinghouse products and computer search services, the letter ^ 
available on a cost recovery basis. * ^ 

The ERIC.sy stern, servingall of education, is supplemented^'by >4/?sfrac(s of Instructional and 
Research Materials for Vocational and Technical Education (AtM/A'RM), designed especially for 
vocational education. Starting with the next issue, it will be renamed Resources in Vocational 
Education. " ' > ' ' . * . 

With more than 600 ERIC microfiche collections, thousands of R)E and AIM/ARM subscriptions, 
and hundreds of computer search service agencies available, the national informatior^psource system 
for education is* practical reality. • y 

The Linked Network-for Dissftminatiqn ' ^ • 

The state research coordinatmg units (RQUs) identiffed their role ih disseminatFon in 1967. 
Since, many RC-Us have worked with The Center for Vocational Education and ERIC to develop 
their own capacity to provide information services to vocational educgtors. Some provide com- 
puter search, microfiche duplication, and document loan services; Others repackage information 
in special publications or in regular newsletters. The RCUs have served as a model.for all of edu- 
cation and, in some states, served as the forerunner for a system to sqrve a\\ of education. 

RCUs often serve .as the input a^ent for ERIC and AIM/ARM because they ^nd and coordinate 
vocational education' R&D in the state. ERIC/CE and AIM/ARM at The Center \^ll endeavor to 
nurture this linked network of special agencies. In the past, this nurturement has included development 
of a Guide, training of information specialists, a user study, and a pilot progriim.. 

' Sortie of you may be familiar with the education-wide information service being offered in^ num- 
ber of^states under NIE capacity building grants. Soon, services to SEAs, ISAs, and' LEAs will be avail-t 
able through Regional Exchanges operated by five regional educational laboratories serviced by four \ 
* national contractors. This system .will be known^as tha Research and.Develoj^ment Exchange. NIE 
is planning with these centefe and labo'ratories now.' 

As each of these parts ^f a locfeely linked nationwide network falls in place, it will be easier ^ 
to disseminate our work~and to learp of the work of others.' 



> HELPING TARGET AUDIElSlfcES ADOPT 

. I " ^ . • J ' ' 

As mentioned before, most our target audiences need help in passing through the stages of, 
awareness, interiest, evaluation, tri^l, and adoption. We can ^ake some conscious efforts to help 
them during the course of olir projects. ' 



^ Creating Awareness and Interest 



Our target audiences c^n hardly be expected to.be awa^e of, or interested in, our projects if 
vthey don't know about theiji. , Hefeare some sg^ecific suggestions for creating awareness and .interest: 



i 1. Ensure that grant 



of contract awards are. announced in appropriate places. 



' 2. Facilitate descrifiiions'of yourprpject in-the Project in Prpjress section of AIM/ARM 



• ; * J. Submit brief articles about the project to relevant journals or seek announcement in journal 

^ ' columns (r>ew projects, news about* members, paid advertisements). * ^ 

' , 4. Present project goals, methodology, and interim findings at conventions and meetings. 

5., * Prepare a pFoj^ct brochure forodistribution at meetings and for use in answering questions, 

If interest is generated, potential users will be^neady to evaluate your finding^ or products as 
_ soonasthey are fini^ed. Timingjs im''portant,'because interest unsatisfied too long will flag< ^ 

If you go about creating awareness and interest you must be prepared to deal wkh it. Brochures 
, form letters, and group visitor days may be necessary to deal with the influx of inquiries. 



Providing Basis for Evaluation 



Your report or publication will provide the first basis for evaluating your findings or products. 
The only. trouble is that many would-be users v«pn't read ybur full repprt. They wiH believe what ' 
IS said in the press. Fdr example, tiovy.m^ny really read the Wilms study report? Most of the 
people I know read about it in the Education Daily, Washington Post,' New York Times, or read 
the critiques and. rebuttals that followed. -. f 



My suggestions are: 
1 



2. 



4. 
5. 



Carefully prepare press releases in advance and^hope for thel^est interpretation in the 
media^' * < 

Prepare brief, attractive publications which communicate the essence af your work to the 
target audience. 

Consider soml^ innovative approaches to making your full report available to requestors; 
for example, the use of microfiche in lieu of paper.. . ' • . ^ 

Involve creditable persons in your projects who can serve as witne^es to the process. 

Publish articles in journals and*practiti'onef-oriented: magazines which provide substantive 
• . * information about your completed work. * 

{ * ^ ' ^ ^ ' — ^ I ■ - * ' ^ ' • 

When evaluating findings or products, potentiaf adopters ^may call on you Yor.h^. Unless you 
are available for consultation on demand, it woulfl be best to use these sugg^tions and other • 
, mechanism? to help potential adopters decide whether tp try your findings or products. Expect 
requests for years to come * Remember that sorn^ people start later. . 

^ ^ Facilitating Trial ahd Adoption / \ 

.^aluatipn of an innovation can be^,superficial. The adopter may decide to try it beqause.. 
^ someohe el^ did,^ut whep it coraes to.trial andiadoption,-th^ adopter may n^ed direct assistance. 
^ Most of us aren't available far this kind of help. A few tHings'that we can do tp facilitate trial and 
? adoption include:^ ^ * ^ • "% ^ 



•I 

•f . 

i ■ 
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1. • designing our product so that they can be Installed without too much d irect assistance; 
- 2. providing^written assistance in the f or;m of instructions or an Implementation guide; 

• • 6 

' .compiling lists Of qualified fhstallation consultaats and making.referrals isome of these - " 
• persons may have been involved in the project as consultant developers or test subjects); 

4, developing a training package that" can be used by others; . , • 

* 5. facilitatingtheavailability of necessary materials. . *. ' * 

. " • • ■'- 

; . . SUMMARY . . ' - . 

In summary, I stated that, collectively, our reporting hasn't been very gOod. We've^not usied^ - 
thefull potential of our national information system, or we have been over^dependent on it. And 
we need to'help our target audiences adopt our findings and prdducts. ; ; - 

Publications are essential to knowledge production and utilization. The readership is srhgll, 
but critical. A publication should be targeted to its audience, and audiehces do vary; however, it 
should communicate clearly-, fpljowing^established conventions of sequence and style. Outlining 
'is ^ssential tQ organization. Concepts can be communicated more effectively with concrete,, 
•positive, and economical language. Dat^ and concepts can be represented numerically and with" 
f igure|, charts, and tables. The appendix f-plieves the main body of text. A camera-ready manuscript 
is essential. The pri-mary mission is to inform! v * 

\ • , ' 

V ERIC and AIM/ARM provides 9 means of (T)*m'^i'ng oUr findings and product accessible and 
available, (2) avoiding duplication, (3) building on thb vyork of others, (4) discovering g^s, and 
(5) developing new theories. The EFJtC Clearinghousfe on Career EdOcation Offers a range of 
services to the adult-continuing, v^cational-technical^^n^'career education communities. The 
research coordinating units and, other key state-level agencies'ptay an essential role in linkiog the ^ 
users to the information system. ' ^ ' . • : • ""^^ 

It IS not enough to.pfepare|gpod publications and^make them available through a system. ^ 
We all need tOfhelp the target audiences through stages of awareness, interest, evaluation, trial end * 
adoption. In the final. analysis, adoption of new, batter methods is tlie goal of dur work. , , 



RE.SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT INfPLICATIONS IN THE LEGISLATION 
FOR STATE AND NATIONAL PROGRAMS " / 

f 

Lawrence Braaten 



s These comments were prepared prior-to the development of the draft rules and regulatipns for 
the Education, Amendments of 1976. Therefeife, they do not reflect any offictal position o* the 
Bureau of 'Occupational arid Adult Educatiqjj. ^ . • • 

IVly comments are divided into programs for states Md national efforts. " T 

The state vocational education prp^rams are divided into sfx subparts. Each section provides 
support for program improvement: \^ \ 

Section 131. Research 

Section 132. Exemplary and Innovative Programs* 

Section 133. Curriculum Development • 

Section 134. Vocational Guidance and Counseling 

Section 135. Vocational Education Personnel Development 

Section 136. Sex Bias 

. ■ ! — 

' ■' pi 



" Pi^gramsjor national significance may be pertcjeived iFrom three F|e|rspectives: A proai^Mfl%[|iprove- 
mentpfersp^jtive. [Section 17* (a) (1)], a national jcentfer perepectiVe ^ection 171 (a) (^jK: andja 
"Pfersonoel T|-^ining and Development perspective [Section 172J^ . 



Sep. 131 I Research" 



1 



1 ^ 



.^Su|5port'of state RCUs and for contract^ bv RCUs— fouprogr^m improvement involving: 



applied research and development in vocatldfia! education ! * ' ^ 

experimental, developmental, and pilot py-ograms.designed to ^est effectiveness of research ^' 
findings— includjng program^'to overcome problems pf sex bias ^nd sex stereotyping * ; 

imp^oVed:CuVriculum materlalslfor current prqarams and new .rViate rials for new and-emfirginq 
^jobljields^ *- ' ' . • 

Drojects irj the dev^ppntent of new careers ^nd occupations, such aXr" 



—mental and physical health ^ - ' ^ - . ^ ; . 

-crihne prev^rition and correctioVi ^ ^ * * 

"'—welfare , . 

' —education ^ . « . . ' ' ' 

. -Municipal vertices . ' , . - . * ' 

—child care - I . * ■ ' - 

—recreation * - ^ ' ^ ' , • • 

-training and development projeqts designed^to demonstrate: ^ ^ 

improved methods of, securing involvement, cooperation, and commitment of both public 
^ and private sector^ in achieving greater coordination and implementation of programs for 
employment of persons ig the fields described above . ^ 

—evaluation of the oReration^f programs relating to training and utilization of publix: 
service aides » , ' • - . ' 

— dissemlnatiorjof the results of contracts made rotating to this.siection, including employ- 
ent of persons to act as dissemihators, on a locaLJevel, of tTiese results. 



— di^i 
^^j/e 



No contract shall-be made under Sec. 131 unless the applicant can demonstrate a reasonable 
probability that the contract will result in improved teaching techniques or curriculum materials 
that will be used in a substantial number of classrooms or other learning situations within five 
years after the termination date of such contract. ^ , " ^ . 

- ^ ' Sec. 132 Exemplary and Innovative Programs 

Funds . . . may be used for contracts, as part of the comprehensive plans of program improve- . 
ment mentioned in Section 131(a), fbr the support of exemplary and innovative programs, including 

(1 ) Programs to develop high quality vocational education programs for urban centers with 
high concentration of : , , - . • , 

1 . ' , . ' : ' . - ' 

• economically disadvantaged individuals ' | 

• unskilled workers ? ' ! , ' . ^ - . ^ 

• uhen|[|rpyed individuals j ' ^ ^ \ ' " ^ ' - | 

(2) Prograrni designed to develop training opportunities f6r:i : ^ • * , - ; 

• ' persdqsjn sparsely populated. ruraLareas 

• individuals hfiigrating from.f arms t9 urban areas ! • . ' " « 

p > 5 \ ' . * . ! ' ' ' ^ " ! 

(3) Program^ of effective vocational edudation for individuals with limited English-speaking 
ability U ' ' ' ^ ' ' ' ^ , ' \ ' 

. # ! ' ' ^ ^ . ' - ^ 

(4) ^ Establishment of coqperative arrangements between public education and manpower ^ 

agencies^ designed to correlate vocational education opportunities with cur^t and 
proiected needs of^the labor market.^ * . . ' 



♦(5) Programs to broaden ocpupational aspirations and opportunities for youth/with special*^ 
emphasis given to youth vyho have academic,* socioeconomic, oP^oth'er handicaps, including 
^ programs and projects designed to: , - , < 

^ • familiarize elementary and secondary students with the broad range* of occupations 
for which special skills are requried, and .the r-equ'isites for careers in such occupations 

• facilitate the partrcipation of employers and labor orgam'zations in postsecq«dary«>voca- 1 
4-tiongl education , , ' ^ \ • ^ 

Other provisions relatmg to Exemplary and Innovative: 

, • ' Every contract made -by a state f&r these programs shaH^ive priority^to programs designed 
to recluce sex stereotyping in vo(litional^education * ^ 

^^ . . . provide for participation of students enrolled in nonprofit private schpols / 

• annual program^plan and accountabilfty report covering the final.^earof-financial suppdrt 
by the state fpr any such program shall indicatei* ^ . * • 

-i^roposed disposition of the program following cessation of federal support. 

—means by.which promising programs will be continued. 

Sec. 133 Curriculi/m Development 

* *" ' 

A. / Funds , , . may be used for contracts wi^ the support of curriculum^ development projects, 
including— ' . " ' , 

(1), the development and dissemination *bf ^vocational educational curriculum materials for new 
an.d changipg occupational fields and fpr individuals with special needs, as described in 
. ' Section 110; and , * . 



. ,(2f the development of curriculum and guidance and testing materials designed to overcome 
• sex bias in ^vocational education prograngs, and support services designed to enable teachers 
J ' to meet th^ heeds of individi^ls enrolled in vocational education progr^rjis traditionally 

limited to m^embers of the ^MDsite sex. ' , ^ ' \ 

\ B. No contract, shall be^nade pursuant tq subsection (a) unless the applicant can demonstrate 
a reasonable protfability thdt the contract will re^lt in improved. teaching techniques or curricjilum 
materials that will b^.used in a substantial number of classrooms or other learning situations withrn 
five years after the te/rmination date of such con^^ract. ' ^ « ' m ^ \ 

i • » . / . \ ' - _ I . . 

} - Sec^'i34 ^Vocational Guidance and Counseling j 



A. Not less th^an 20 percent of the funds availaWe to the states under Section 130(a)'shall be 
used ta.support programs for v.ocatibnal development guidance and counselrrTg prpgrams and services 

....=Ju-^...u:.--. ....J^_...-:._. (^ -..n.^^^^^ ... ■ 



which, subject to thd provisions of subsection <b), shad include*-' 



(1) initiation, implementation, and improvenoent of high quality vocational guidance and 
cQurtseling programs and activifies; " - * 

(2) vocationalxounseling for children, youth, and adults, leading to a greater understanlJ^ing 
of. educational and vocational options; * i . 

- I . , • V ■■■ 

(3) provision of educational and job placement services, including programs tqt prepare indivjjduals 
for professional oecupatiohs or occupations requiring a baccalaureate or higher degree,. • , 
including foHow-up services; .j 

(4) vocational guidance and counseling training designed to acquaint guidance counselors with: 

• .changing work patterns of wogien^ ^ ^ ° - \, 

• ways of effectively overcoming occupational sex stereotyping 



• way5 of assisting girls and women in selecting careers sole 
needs and k^terest, and to develdp improved career couns 



y on their dccupatfonal 
ibling materials which are free; 



(5) vocational and educational counseling for youth offenders and adults in correctional ' 
institutions; ^ * ' . • • ' • , • - ' 

(6) vocational guidance and counseling for persons of Itnpited English-speaking ability; 

establishment of vocational resource ceatfcrs to m^t the special needs of oQt-of-school 
• individuals including individuals seeking second careers, individuals entering the job- - 
market late in life, handicapped individuals, int^ividuals from economically depressed ^ ^ 
communities or areas, and early retirees; and • . 3^ ^ - , ^ 

(8 ) leadership for vocational guidance^and ext)loration programs at^ the local level:' ^ \ 

B. Each state vyhich chooses to fund activities described-in paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection' , 
(a)jOf this section shali use those funds, insofar as is practicable, for ^funding progre^ms, service, or ;* 
activities by eligible recipients which bring individuals with exper?eace in business and industry, the | 
professions, and other occupational pursuits into'schools as counselors or advisors for students, and 
which bring students into the work establishments of busjnesS. and industry; the professions, and othed 
occupational pursuits for the purpose of acquainting stQ-derits^^witfy^ work that j 

ns accomplished ther^'n, and for funding projects of sucRTecfpients'^n whjctt^^ ^ 
Qbtain experience in business and industry; the professions, and ot*her oecupaiional-pursuits which © 
wiil better enabia those counselors to carry out their eiuidance and ddup§eling dj[iti(|S/; f / 



ERIC 



Sec. 135^ • Vocational Education-Personnel training * * ' 

^ A. Funds available to the states under sectii^n 130(a) rtiay baused to^support programs or j 

. projects designed to improye thi qualifi^tioosof persons serving pr preparing to serve in vocational | 
education programs, inclu.din'g teachers, administrators, supervisors, and vocational guidance and^ 

counseling personnel, including programs or projects— i ' . j 



(1) to train Or retrairj teachei^rand^ 
' . 'in new arid emdr^ing Q(5cupations; 



I.. 



iupervisors and trainers of teachers, in vdcational education 



1 ^ 
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• . (2) \^hich provide inservice training for v6catiohal education teachers and their staff members, 
to improve the quality of instruction, sujDervisipn, and administration of vocational educa- 
tion programs, and to overcome sex bias, in vocational educatiori proigrams) ^ 

(3) v^hich provide for exchange of vocational education teachers and otfjer personnel with ' 
skilled workers and supervisors in business, industry, and agriculture^(including mutual 

^-'arrangements for preserving employment ar^d retirement status and other employment 
benefits during the period of exchange), and the development and operation of cooperative 
programs involving periods of teaching in schools prov/ding vocational education and of 
experiences in commercial, industrial,'or other public or private employment related to the 
subject matter taught in such schools; , * • / 

i ' ' ' . ^ • ' ' 

(4) to preparejjourneymen in the skilled trades and occupations for teaching-positions; 

! ' . ^ ' • 

(5) to train and provide inservice training for teachers and supervisors, and trainers of teachers 
in vocational education to improve the quality of instruction, supervision, and administra- 
tion of vocational education for persons witfi limited English-speaking ability and to train 
or retrain counseling and guidance personnel to meet the special needs of persons with 
limited English-speaking Ability; anft ^ ^ 

; , (6) which provide short-term and regular-session institutes designed to improve the qualifica- 
tions of persons entering or reentering the field of vocational education in new and emerging, 
occupational areas in which there is a need for such,personnel. 

B. A state may include in the terms of any grant or contract under this^section provisions 
authorizing the payment, to persons participating in the training programs supported under this 
section, of such stipends (including aNowancesfor subsistence an.d other expenses for such persons 
and their dependents) as the Commissioner may determine, pursuant to regulations, consistent with • 
prevailing practices under comparable programs., 

4 • 

Sec. 136 Grants to Assist in Overcoming Sex Bias 

Funds avaHable to the states under Section 130(a) ma^be used to support activjtfes which shpw 
promise of overcoming sex stereotyping and bias in vocational education. * 



Part B . , 



Subpart 2-Programs of riational Significance 
Program Improvement 



5 

SEJC. 171 (A)-FUNDS RESERVED BY COMMISSIONER SH'AW_BE USED PRIMARILY FOR 
CONTRACTS, AND IN SOME CASES FOR GftANTS FOR: * ^ ^ . 

Sections " . c ' National Center , • ' 

131 Research • Conduct^Researph and Development- 

132 Exemplary ' Provide leadership development through advanced 

• \' study centers 



Sections - ^ ^ National Center* 



j33 Curriculum ♦ ;Dissemin|^e Resurts : 



134 'Vocational Guidance • Facilitate National Planning and Policy ' 
: Development - ! 

• ^ . « i ^ . 

135 Personnel T^raining • ^^ct as Clearinghouse for Inform'atiph on Contracts 

J* made by States^and Commissioner ' 

136 Sex Stereotyping ' • Work with States, LEAs, and Public Agencies 

. . * in Developing Methods of Evaluating Programs, 

% ' * : ' ' I 5% ^including Follow-Up-' 

Factors Relating to Programs of ISIatipnal Significance 

The^ComrVjissioner shaM apply the following administfative review criteria for program and 
project applications. • 

(a) • The Commissioner shalfaward primarily contracts and in some cases grants. 

(b) * The Commissioner shall not make a grant . . . unless the applicant can demonstrate a 

reasqnable probability that such grant will r-esult in improved teaching techniques or 
curriculum materfalsthat will be used m a substantial number of cl.assrooms or other 



learning situations within five years after the termination date of such grant. 



(c) The eligible applicants include all publjcjand private and nonprofit and profit agencies; . 
organizations; and* institutions, and individual. , ' , 

(d) 'The Commissioner may pay all or parti of the costs, 

(e) The Commissioner may support a project for a period not to exceed three years. ^ 



(f) A contract for an exemplary and inno|Vative project sh'all, to the extent consistent with 
the number of students enrolled in nonprofit private schools in the area to be ser&ed whose 
educational needs are of the type whifch the project is to meet, provide for the participation 



of such students. 



• ^ Coordinating G(immittee on Research 

in Vocatior:tail Education~HEW ^ 

Member^ / j ! 

i • Director, NIE h . 

J« Commissioner'. , | ' 

Director, Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Education^ 



Functions ^ . ^ 

'*^A/ ^ Develop a plan for each fiscal year: ' ; » ' | * - 

• Establish national priorities for the'use of R&D funds available to these offices. 

• Coordinate the efforts of these offices in.order to^void duplication of efforts. 

^ ^ ' ' . V ^ \ ' \ 

• B. " Develop^management information system on projects funded by these offices in order 
' to achieve: 

• Best possible monitoring and evaluation ' * ; 

, • Wide dissemination of results '* 

• Sec. 17i{ar{2) National Center . 

The Commissioner shall support, in addition to the projects of national significance, a National 
Center for Research in VocatioTial Education. . ^ ^ ^ 

• Ta) The National Center Shalt be a nor^of it agency.) 

(b) The National Center shall be chosen. once every five years. ' ' 

(c) The Commissioner shall appoint an advisdry committee to advise the.center. * 

(d) The Commissioner, in consultation with the Cenjter and its advisory committee, may 
estabjjsh regional research centers, under contracjt with the National Center. ' 

« . ' 'j ' ' ' * 

(e7 The National Center shall, either directly or through other public agencies: 

e 

(1) conduct applied research and development Jon problems of "national significance in 
vocational education; ^ • 

(2) provide leadership development through an advanced study center and inservbce 
education'activities for state and local leaders in vocational education; - ^ 

(3) dissenninate the results of the research and development projects funded by the 

' . ' .center; ' • ' • ' 

(4) develop and provide infQrmation to facilitate nationahplanningand poficy develop- 
' ' ment Jn- vocational educatfon; < . f \ ' • 

(5) act as a clearinghouse for information on contracts made by the states for research, 

, exemfljlary and innovative programs, and curriculum development, and on contracts 

and grants made by the CommiSsibher.pursuant to this subpart. 
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] Department of Defense jnstrpctional Material 

The Commissioner shall make contracts to convert to use in local educational agencies ... and 
other institutions.. . . curriculum materials involvmg iob'preparation wTiich have been prepared 
for use by the armed services of the United States. 

Sec. 172 Training and Development Programs for Vocational Education Personnel 

. • . ^ • ' T 
Provides for: * * V , ' - 

( ' . 

' • (1) opportunities for experienced vocational educators to spend full time in advanced study . . 
not to exceecl three years in length; • . . 

(2) opportunities for certified teachers in other fields to become vocational educators, if 'those 
^ teachers have skills and experience in vocational fields . . .; 

(3) opportunities for persons in industry who have skills and experience in vocational fields 

# for which there is a need / . . , but who do not necessarily, have baccalaureate degrees. . . . 
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7:0p--8:30p.m. ; 



> APPENDIX A 

porfference Program 

\ : 

PROGRAM 

i 

' ' Tuesday, February 22, 1977 

I . ' - 
REGISTRATION • 

Wedn^day, February 23, 1977 



Lobby 



7:30-8:30 a.m. 
8:30 a.m. 



9:^0 a.m. 



9:45 a.m. 
10:15 a.m. 



11:45 a.m. 



Chairperson;: Cadar Parr, Associate Commissioner 
for Occupational Education and Technology, 
Texas Education Agency . . ^ 

REGISTRATION 

WELCOM£-TOTHE CONFERENCE 

I 

Robert E. Taylor, Director 

The Center forVocational Education 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING: SOME CHANGES 
FOR THE FUTURE . ^ i \ 

Eugene Dorr^ Associate Director \ ^ 
^State Board foi^Community Colleges of Arizone 

COFFEE BREAK 

SYMPOSIUM; IMPLEMENTING ^XPERIE'NTIAL 
LEARNilNTG 



Joyce D. Coohij Part D Program Coordinator, * j 
U.S. j)ffice of Education 

David H. Hampson, Chief, Division of Career^ 
Exploration, National Institute of Education' 

William F. Pierce, Acting U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, U.S. Office of Educatiqn 

i 

Cadar Parr, Associate ComnnissioRer \ » . 
for Occupational Education and Technology, 
Texas Education Agency - ; ^ 

iUNCH (Individually Arranged) i * 



Crystal Lounge 
Crystal Ballroom 



1 
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t:>5 p.m. 

1:30-4:00 p.m. 
(2 Sessions) 
1:30-2:30 p.m. 
and 

^^00-4:00 p.m. 



f 



INTRpDUCTION TO SMALL groups' 
PRESENTATION/DISCUSSION TOPICS 

• Experiential learning:, what shbuld it look like ^ 
in post -secondary education? ' 

Michaelita Quinn, EBCE Program Director, 
Research for Better Schools, \vic. , . 

• Establishing standards for the awjard . 

of academic credit, for projects conducted 
rn the community 

Ralph Baker, Field Outreach Director, 
Far West Laboratory i 

\ 

• Examining the legal* implications of non-paid 
experlenjial lemming 

' John Cook, Supervisor; Distributive Education, 
Cooperative, and Work Study, West Virginia 

• Implementing Experience-Based ^ 
Career^Education,a network strategy 

David Hv^Hampson, Chief, Divjsion of Career 
Exploration, N^ational Institute of Education 

• Meeting requirements for achieving sex fair 
guidance and career^opportunities - 

Shirley McCune, Director of Title IX Equity 
Workshops Project, Chief State School^ 
Officers Council / 

• Preparing teachers for new kinds of jadustry- 
education cooperation 

, .Virginia Thompson, Training Directors- 
Northwest Regional Educational laboratory \ 

' ' ' [!' 

• , Increasing the value of comi|nunity resource^srtes 
, for experiential teaming , , 



Crystal Ballroom 



Room 310 



j Harold Henderson, EBG&'Program Director, 
^Appalachia Education Laboratory? Incv 



► I Usin| evaluative information to persuade otfiers 
to try exemplary project results 



Elvis Arterbury, Project Director, Partners 
in Cardfer Education ^ 



Crystal Ballroom 



Room 346 



Hereford Room 



fioom 301 



Room 302 



Room 306 



Room 305 
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2:30-3:00 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 



8:00 am. 



8:15.a.m. 



COPFEE BREAK 



ATJ|TUDE ADJU 
ADJOURN 




HOUR 



^Area between Crystal Ballroom 
and Crystal Lounge 

* ' ' Crystal Ballroom 



Thursday, February 24>19 



Chairperson: Darrell L. Parks, As^^istant Director, 
Ohio Department of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education f 

ANNOUNCEMENTS ' | 

INTF?ODUCTION TO THURSDAY* ACTIVITIES 

LINKING R&D WITH DISSEMINATION-THE 
ILLINOIS APPROACH ' 



Crystal Ballroom 



9:00 a.m. 



9>45 a.m. 
10:15 a.m. 

11:45 a.m. 

i.ns'p^mi 



0: 



Ronald D. McCage, Director, Research & Development 
Section, Department of Adult/Vocational and / 
Technical Education, Illinois Office of Education 

Tom Boldrey, Project Director, Experience-Based 
'Career Education, Jo^iet, Jllinois 

USING REGIONAL AGENCIES IN F^LORKDA 
TO IMPLEIVIENT INNOVATIONS 

Margaret Ferqueron, State Coordinator of Career 
EducatioQfiand Program Administrator of Dissemination, 
Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 
Floricfa State Department of Education ^ ^ ^ ^ 



COFFEE BREAK 

,' ■ * " • ^ 1 * , . 

SMALL GROUP MEETINGS BY STATES^ 
(Part D Coordinators rn charge) 

LUNCH (Individually Arranged) 

. THE ROLE OF TEACHER EDL^C^^TORS 

^ THE DISSEMINATiqN OF PART^ PROJECTS 

Rutherfor^ Lockette, Director of Vbcational- 
"Education, University of Pittsburgh . ' ^ - 



Individual Rooms 



Crystal Ballroo 




2:15-5:D0p.m. 



6:00 p.m. 



8:00 p.m. 



7:45 a.mj 
8:6b a.m. 



9:00 a.m. 
^:45 a.m. 
10:15.a.m, 



SMALL GROUP MEETINGS BY USbE REGIONS 
(For the purpose of refining state strategies 
for disseminatiihg Exemplary Project results) 



(Coffee delivered 
to rooms) 



Region \ \ 
^ Region II ; ^ 
Region III 
Region IV , 
Region V « 

Region VI | ^' ; ' . 

Regiop„VIJ ■ ' 
Region VII r> 
Region IX * 
, . Regfon X ^ ' " 

DINNER MEETING 

Toastmaster: B. J. Stamps, Assistant 
Superintendent, Instructional Services, 
Dallas, Texas 

DISSEMINATION OF PROJECT RESULTS 
FROM ONE SffHOOL DISTRICT TO ANOTHER 

Duane Lund, Superintendent of Schools, 
Staples, Minnesota 

ADJOURN 

Friday, Februaiy 25, 1977 ^ 

Chairperson: Lawrence Braaten, Chief, 
Demonstration BrancfyfU^S. Office of Education 

AfNJNOUNCEMENtS 

•STRATEGIES FOR THE "i^ATfONAL ' , 
DISSEMINAT^ON•OF PROJECT RESULTS 



I 



Angus Room 
Room 306 
Longhorn^Room 
Hereford Room 
Room 346 
Santa Gertrudis Room 
Room 301 
Room 302 
Room 305 
Room 310 

, Crystal Callroom 



Crystal Ballroom 



Joel H. Magisos, Associate Director 
The Center for Vocational Educatioi 



V 



11:30 a.m. 



CONFERENCE EVALUATION 

« 

-COFFEE BREAK 

[NCRE^ING THE IMPACT OF PART D 
PR0JECTS:3EXTSTE'PS » 

4 

Joyce D, Cook, Part D Program, Coordinator, 
U.S. Offiop of Education 

ADJOURN ^ ' ' ' 



"Hereford Roo/n 
Room 346 
Room 302 



APPENDIX B 



List of Participants, Presenters, and Presider§ 



Doug Adamson, loirector ^ 

pivision of Occupational Education 

Instruction 
IsiXS. Education Dep'^rtment , 
Albany, New Yofk 12230 

lld^na H. Rivera pe Agostini 
Resjsarch Coordinator & Part D Coordinator 
Research Coordi|iating Unit • ^ ^ 
Vocational-Technical Education Program 
P.O. Box'759 j ' . , 

Hato Rey, Puert^ Rico 00919 ^ . 



Sylvia Er Anderson . 
Job Placement Coordinator 
We>^thei^rd Independent School District 
1007 South Main Street 
Weatherford, Texas 76086 ^ . 
" ^ ' 

Ej^is H. Arterbciry 

Project Director 

Partner^ in Career Education 

Suite 130 ^ 

1 201 North Watson Ro^d. , 



ArlingtoQ, Texas 76011 

Deborah Ashford 
Special Advisor on Women's Issues 
Bureau of Occupational & Adult Edufiation 
400 Maryland Avenue SW ^ ^ 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Alice C. Badenoch * 
EBCg Coordinator 
^4^. Mann High School 
6THabell Lane 

Gre^vi He, South' Carolina 29607 

Roy.Bagley 
'Director^EBGE 
'SAD No. 51 

Cumberland, Maine 04tf21 



Vern Bak ' 
Regiona^Program Officer 
^U:S.cJ;E. 

Denver, Colorado 80294 



Ralph F. Baker i 
Field Director, E.B.C.E. \ 
Far West Laboratory | 
1855 Fdsom ' ^ ] 
San Francisco, California -94103 
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